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Out of the Class- 


From 
Your President 


Christmas—the season joy and 
merriment. While the rejoicing more 
likely associated with one’s spiri- 
tual family life, there reason 
why one’s professional life should escape 
the true spirit Christmas. have had 
the pleasure during the year seeing 
special services extended more chil- 
dren than any time our history. 
These services are better supported 
financially than any other time. New 
legislation has been enacted many 
states calling for expanded programs 
and increased state support. 


can rejoice the public’s interest 
services for those who may easily 
neglected. Public philanthropy shows 
increasing willingness support our 
major charities and our major drives 
aimed research and prevention. has 
been pointed out that more than six 
the major drives for funds conducted 
national agencies collected over $100 
million last year. Parents are today re- 
ceiving more assistance 
schools, their community organizations, 
and from organized parent groups. 


The year has witnessed the culmina- 
tion one the most extensive and 
best organized efforts medicine pre- 
vent crippling—the discovery the Salk 
vaccine. medical wonder produced 
modest genius who asks special re- 
wards for his contribution and asks for 
chance more for society. Wrapped 
within 1955 are many evidences that 
little joy and pride quite order 
for all us. Here, too, room for faith 
the future and hope for even better 
days for children who have special prob- 
lems. 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
each you.—F. Lorp. 
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Special 
SPECIAL EDUCATION? 


MURRAY BLOUSTEIN 


OMETIME ago, the director summer camp for 
cerebral palsied youngsters 
was asked visiting special education teacher, 
“What view you take with regard encourage- 
ment towards higher education for such these 
youngsters who are academically capable?” The 
director, with picturesqueness, but with little 
solemnity, replied that he’d rather youngster 
his become the best cherry-picker the state 
New Jersey than college-trained person with only 
the remotest opportunity for the vocational im- 
plementation his training. 

The implication the director’s retort would 
seem violative some the fundamental canons 
which underly our current special educational think- 
ing. enunciating modern philosophy special 
education, the Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part 
places great emphasis upon the community’s obliga- 
tion, entailed our democratic credo, furnish 
equal opportunity education individuals who 
differ physical, mental, and social characteristics. 
suggesting that the educational management 
seriously impaired persons largely circumscribed 
the basis physical factor rather than in- 
tellectual one, the director appeared involved 
some degree heresy. Nevertheless, 
seemingly harsh view precluding from full exer- 
cise academic potential those impaired persons 
who are otherwise capable, how unrealistic was he? 

The conversation described above, aside from its 
immediate relevance the specific matter the 
desirability higher education for seriously handi- 
capped students, points the more general prob- 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE Stupy Epucation, Forty- 
Ninth Yearbook, Part The University Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1950. 


MURRAY BLOUSTEIN associate professor 
the Exceptional Children, Education Division, State 
University New York, Buffalo. 


lem legitimate objectives sought the edu- 
cational training persons, and the basic 
orientation which should provided working 
towards their attainment. would surely agreed 
that, for these students who are ultimately 
added the permanently disabled group the 
community population, subsequent employment con- 
stitutes one the crucial aspects the adjustment 
problem. have been made more and more aware 
that impaired persons need not vocationally han- 
dicapped they have received vocational training 
systematically accommodated their handicaps. 
Thus, would seem follow that special educa- 
tional program for such persons, although somewhat 
removed from the technical processes rehabilita- 
tion, has substantial role play the provision 
all-important vocational guidance during school 
years. The question remains—to what degree the 
educational training those impaired made ‘spe- 
cial’ meet their needs? 


Philosophy Special Education 


Although special education represents 
ing discipline, with philosophies and principles still 
being zealously formulated, would accepted 
that there exists ruling doctrine which guides most 
our practice the field. Again, the Forty-Ninth 
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Yearbook provides the most authoritative expres- 
sion such doctrine. Possibly drastic reaction 
earlier concepts, accordance with which atypi- 
cal persons were held outside the pale the 
community, visited with mistreatment and neglect, 
the Yearbook boldly affirms the principle the 
likeness exceptional children the normal. 
implement such principle, the Yearbook proceeds 
outline approach multiple adjustments pro- 
vide complete program for the education ex- 
ceptional children. The program formulated 
with due regard given to, exceptional child’s 
likeness others, and his special needs they 
are entailed his impairment. 


Ambivalence 

would seem difficult quarrel with that doc- 
trine. say that all children share similar drives 
and motives, that they all have like needs and de- 
sires state proposition which, uncritically 
read, would elicit universal assent. say that all 
children are entitled equality educational op- 
portunity repeat basic premise the demo- 
cratic belief. sure, the doctrine has disarm- 
ingly attractive quality; hopeful. However, 
upon close analysis, seeking determine the lines 
orientation which has generated for special 
educational practice, one might see that unfortu- 
nate ambivalence has been created with regard 
objectives serving the seriously physically handi- 
capped. How reconcilable, within working pro- 
gram, are the attempts lead the impaired child 
closely possible the normal setting, and the 
efforts apply early and intensive vocational 

egregious illustration such ambivalence 
found Harms’ Handbook Child Guidance. 
There, the dualism, which will echoed few 
years later the expression the Yearbook, 
propounded. the one hand, the following con- 
tention made: 


The solution the problem the educa- 
tion the handicapped does not require 
much the devising differentiated programs, 
the adaptation programs for normal chil- 
dren the needs handicapped children 
terms their physical and psychological con- 
ditions, and the provisions such supple- 


Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part op. cit. 
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mentary assistance may required. Educa- 
tional programs should emphasize qualities 
which the handicapped hold common with 
normal children rather than their 


Here, clearly, can seen the consequence, ad- 
ministrative practice, the doctrine the likeness 
all children. If, indeed, are build that 
concept, then would seem appropriate employ 
point departure normal situation which 
will manipulated, diluted, and otherwise attenu- 
ated until state feasibility can reached for 
use the case given handicapped student. 
effect, the impaired child will brought close 
possible the normal setting, becoming ex- 
posed the academic overtones the situation. 

the other hand, great stress placed the 
Handbook upon early vocational guidance physi- 
cally handicapped students: 


The purpose vocational guidance the 
physically handicapped lead them into the 
vocations which will make the greatest use 
their capacities, and which their impair- 
ments constitute the least possible handicap.* 


Herein most creditable point view, one, sure- 
ly, which would meet with the approval any spe- 
cial educator who watches with continuing appre- 
hensiveness his physically handicapped students 
emerge from formal education attempt make 
adjustments the labor market. However, 
difficult juxtapose both statements and remain 
unaware their incompatibility program 
mass handling physically handicapped students. 
May one expect that within educational program 
which weighted the academic, rather than un- 
equivocally rehabilitative and adjustive direc- 
tions, vocational guidance could adequately 
carried on? Special education, its zeal affirm 
the likeness all children, has proceeded pro- 
vide multiple adjustments educational programs, 
adjustments, however, not much the area 
aims and objectives, but rather those method- 
ology and curricular material. questionable 
how well served the seriously impaired student 
for whom great energy and ingenuity are exerted 
providing gadgets which automatically turn pages 
academic text-books for enfeebled hands. 

Harms, Earnest, editor. Handbook Child Guidance, 
New York: Child Care Publications, 1947, 136. 

Handbook Child Guidance, op. cit., 140. 
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equally questionable whether special educa- 
tional program which effectively constitutes 
accretion already-existing program for normal 
children provides the kind and amount vocational 
guidance which needed. There some evidence 
that does not. 

Mackie, her study the education crippled 
children the United States, concludes that, “The 
reports guidance indicate that very little being 
done the schools meet vocational problems 
crippled children.” giving data for 974 students 
involved home instruction programs, students 
presumed relatively more impaired than those 
the other programs for the handicapped which 
she studied, she finds that only 7.7% the cases 
has provision been made for vocational 

another study concerning the post-high school 
occupational experience group seriously-im- 
paired students, indications are given which reflect 
the existence academic orientation which may 
have precluded proper vocational guidance. this 
group, for example, more students had undertaken 
the academic course, the traditional college prepara- 
tory course, than any the others offered the 
curriculum. Many the students went college 
training, with, however, 60% drop-out before 
graduation. The vocational loss sustained the 
drop-outs is, perhaps, seen the mean attendance 
time almost two-and-a-half years spent before 
withdrawal, period which might have been used 
advantage specialized vocational training. 
addition, this group seriously handicapped, 
less than 50% had reportedly contacted the Division 
Vocational Rehabilitation, despite the fact that 
channels for contact were fairly well-established. 
Moreover, more than half those contacts were 
established after graduation from high school. 
should noted that rehabilitation processing usual- 
involves rather lengthy procedure, and early 
contact is, thus, invaluable. Finally, the contacts 
closed unsuccessfully, more than 50% were closed 
for reasons, given officially, not directly related 
impairment, implying, perhaps, general unreadi- 


P., Crippled Children American 
Education, New York: Columbia University Press, 1945, 
129. 

111. 

Murray, Survey Post-High School 
Occupational Status Group Graduates Home In- 
struction, (unpublished doctoral project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954) 
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ness the part those graduates participate 
rehabilitation processing. might that aca- 
demic climate underlying their general educational 
program militated against proper development 
such readiness. 


Realism 

Seemingly characteristic impairment ab- 
sence automatic self-limitation, with regard 
what desired the person involved. The general 
handicapping condition, among the inhibitions 
does impose, does not seem provide for arrest- 
ment the development self-concept. Thus, 
person, having become impaired, cannot easily and 
quickly re-identify himself, see his reduced ca- 
pacities, and reformulate his desires and wishes. 
The twelve-year-old, stricken with poliomyelitis, 
does not seem come out the acute phase the 
illness with any appropriate realignment plans 
concerning himself. Obviously confronted with 
drastically reduced physical potential, cannot, 
nonetheless, hoped that his innermost wishes and 
desires for his future will immediately significant- 
different from those, which might have enter- 
tained, had the illness not occurred. discussing 
research undertaken the field behavior and 
personality the crippled person, Barker, al, 
indicate that studies show rather consistently that 
physically disabled persons are more frequently 
maladjusted than physically normal persons, and 
that one the forms maladjustment involves 
“too high goals.” 

This not the place undertake discussion 
the extremely complex dynamics self-acceptance, 
but must emphasized that physically handi- 
capped persons may not properly relied upon 
establish realistic sets life goals themselves. 
the area educational training, the disabled 
youngster may hardly trusted choose path 
which would optimally compatible with the limi- 
tations his handicapping condition. That not 
say that individual cases youngster, through 
help enlightened parents and friends, cannot 
learn use compensatory mechanisms with regard 
his handicap, ultimately identifying himself 
handicapped person. However, mass handling 
impaired students, would questionable pro- 
(Continued page 122) 


Barker, Rocer G., al, Adjustment Physical Hand- 
icap and Illness: Survey the Social Psychology 
Physique and Disability, New York: Social Science 
search Council, 1946 72-3. 
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Parents TEACHERS the 
Preschool Deaf Child 


DAPHNE NICHOLSON BENNETT 


supreme importance the early years for 
learning language and for all forms social 
has been lag, however, applying this knowledge 
the education the deaf child. Even late 
the early forties there was very little preschool edu- 
cation for the The foundation the John 
Tracy Clinic 1942 marked considerable step 
forward the United States. aimed helping 
preschool deaf children and was particularly dedi- 
cated the education parents these children. 
There still shortage throughout the world 


educational centers where parents can gain help 


the early years the deaf child’s life. With this 
lack mind, the Tracy Clinic has made essen- 
tial feature its work correspondence course 
which sent anywhere the world any parent 
deaf child between months and six years 
who applies for The aim the course, the 
aim the clinic, assist the parent laying 
the foundations oral language during the stra- 
tegic early years the child’s life. sent 
monthly installments over 12-month period and 
incorporates the first lessons sense training, acous- 
tic training, and speech accord- 
ance with the principles which the John Tracy 
Clinic founded, the course conducted the 
context normal child development. not the 
deafness but the child who the center the edu- 


DAPHNE NICHOLSON BENNETT was appointed 
Fulbright lecturer the from England 1950. 
Formerly Dudley College, University Birming- 
ham, Institute Education, England, she now 
private practice Los Angeles. The original study 
which the article based available Ph.D. 
dissertation completed under the chairmanship Dr. 
Travis the University Southern California. 
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cational process. The parent given instruction 
the normal interests and emotional needs the 
child different ages well the methodology 
language training. With regard the actual 
teaching language certain general principles are 
given: 

The parent must not force the child talk 
but must talk him that gradually learns 
the association lip and facial movements 
with the names objects and actions—under- 
standing come before speech. 

The child’s lead should followed and 
the lessons should presented play. The 
only obligation receiving the course that 
parents shall send monthly reports. Questions 
are invited and personal letters are sent 
every parent. 


The parents are thus the position student 
teachers who are each given the same information 
and instructions and are left use them the 
teaching situation. Success carrying out the 
course varied widely. was for this reason that 
research survey was carried out the writer 
account for the factors which helped and the fac- 
tors which hindered successful teaching. The re- 
ports and correspondence between parents and 
the director the course were the source data. 


Educational Methods 


The enquiry began with assessment method- 
ology. Parent-teachers invariably ran into difficulty 
when their method working was inflexible. Such 
inflexibility included exclusive stress formal 
time and place for teaching. This often meant 
deflection the child’s immediate interest instead 
use for the purposes learning. some 
cases repetitive exercises were continued beyond the 
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point where the child was said lose interest and 
prograss was reported. the other extreme, 
exercises might too subtle and beyond the child’s 
ability conceptualize. For example, parents ex- 
perienced difficulty when they did not relate their 
conversation with the child the immediate con- 
crete situation. Wherever the approach was abstract, 
there was difficulty the teaching. 

successful teaching methods, the casual ap- 
proach was frequently mentioned bringing good 
response, sometimes after failure with more formal 
methods teaching. Casual teaching, however, 
was means was not successful 
unless the parents also had sense goal meth- 
ods being used attain that goal. The successful 
parents would use situations and opportunities 
they arose, but much specific teaching words 
would take place. 

When the concrete approach was used and the 
child’s actual experience was incorporated into the 
teaching, the learning words was accelerated. 
Parents who consistently talked their children 
life situations, such the meal table, found 
good response the child’s increased capacity 
understand language, did those parents who util- 
ized the child’s own requests for lessons. “His best 
work done then,’ wrote one mother. The flexible 
parent would use the child’s wish outside, 
instead inside ‘lesson-time’ opportunity 
for teaching words, not lost opportunity for set 
lessons. did not necessarily mean the expenditure 
extra time the mother was the alert for 
opportunities teach the child language. The spe- 
excursions, incorpo- 


cific provision experiences 
ration group activities—with preliminary prepa- 
ration through e.g. pictures, and recapitulation aft- 
erwards—improved the child’s social skills and 
enlarged his vocabulary meaningful way. Ac- 
ceptance and approval the child’s best achieve- 
ment facilitated further learning. 

would appear that the investigation, far 
methodology was concerned, reinforced the validity 
the concepts child-centered education: where 
the child’s interests were used goals within his 
reach tended learn more than when subject 
matter was intellectually imposed upon him from 
above. 

However, there seemed something deeper 
work which either helped hindered the parents’ 
success teachers. study which began re- 
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search into effective and ineffective methods 
teaching young deaf children ended study 
relationships. Learning was strongly influenced 
the quality the relationship between parent and 
child, and the emotional attitudes the parents 
were deeper and more pervasive cause success 
difficulty than methods used. Attitudes influenced 
the parents’ ability use successful methods. 


Emotional Attitudes 


The basic helping attitude was one acceptance. 
This meant accepting the deafness irreversible 
fact and tackling the course means meeting 
realistic problem. Some parents found im- 
possible accept the child’s handicap and con- 
tinued submit him tests the hope finding 
cause and cure. Such attitude might mean 
that even the good achievements child were re- 
jected and would not accepted within his own 
limits, but would compared arbitrary stand- 
ard. this respect members higher socio-eco- 
nomic groups and more highly 
because their higher level aspiration, some- 
times experienced markedly greater difficulty 
using the course than less educated people. 

was the two-year-old deaf son medical 
doctor. The parents handed the course over 
paid teacher and was reported that they did not 
take interest what was being done and felt 
that little was being accomplished. fact, psycho- 
logical tests revealed that the boy was above aver- 
age intelligence and had achieved above average 
response the teaching. Further reports said that 
was brushed aside much that became 
severe behavior problem. The last letter was written 
the mother when the child was eight years old. 
She said that she had had lobotomy performed 
him ‘to quiet him down.’ But there was difference 
him except that ‘slept was placed 
institution with mentally disturbed but nor- 
mally hearing boys. 

All unsuccessful cases did not reach such dras- 
tic fate this one, but variety emotional prob- 
lems were reported those children who responded 
adversely the teaching their parents. Reported 
difficulties were: rocking, sleeping problems, eating 
problems, toilet trouble, turning away the ap- 
proach the parent, crying, screaming, temper 
tantrums, ‘plain afraid speech reading.’ Even 
with large family only moderate means the 
mother achieved marked degree success where 
there was acceptance and enjoyment the child, 


attitudes family cooperation, and 
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mother’s own attitudes enabled her use oppor- 
tunities they presented themselves. 


was severely hard hearing two-and-a-half 
year old girl, the third four children. She was 
the daughter field biologist and the family lived 
farm. The mother was highly successful 
teacher. The deaf child was included all family 
activities and was given much help under- 
standing was needed compensate for her hand- 
icap. simple ways initiative was recognized, but 
there was forcing. For example, buttons were 
placed where the small deaf girl could reach them 
fasten her own dress when she showed that she 
wanted to. Large buttons and thread were supplied 
that she and her sister could imitate mother’s 
sewing they asked to. When the deaf child came 
the mother her own accord for little quiet 
time, that was made opportunity for unobtrusively 
going over some the lip reading words e.g. parts 
the body the names the family. All the 
family showed delight when the girl volunteered 
new word, and they listened her repeat it. But 
she was never asked ‘show her capacities. 
Visiting children from the town were asked talk 
her and she lipread and understood well that 
one playmate said she didn’t believe “Z.” was deaf 
all. 


Parents who accepted the deafness were not hyper- 
sensitive the remarks others, but were able 
educate public opinion ‘explaining the facts.’ 


Learning and emotional problems were reported 


the child arising from parents’ rejection con- 
nection with sense personal social stigma, 
perfectionist standards, and driving the child 
achieve results. 


Parents Learners 


Generally, rule about 50% the parents 
who write for the course cancel before completing 
it. the correspondents used for this study, 
completed the course, and cancelled. total 
were successful, reporting good response the 
child language learning. 


That parents need and profit knowledge the 
handicap and techniques training demonstrated 
this investigation. They also profit emotionally 
from the personal interest shown them indi- 
vidual letters. For some ‘hope replaced 


There were parents, however, who seemed unable 
make use the knowledge offered the course. 
Tension and anxiety following the initial shock 
having deaf child persisted some incapaci- 
tating extent. The most pervasive area difficulty 
was that emotional attitudes, affecting every area 
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the parent child relationship which the teach- 
ing methods were part. addition, 
better’ ‘being told’ appeared insufficient change 
adverse attitudes, whether they were expressed 
rejection the child rigidities using the 


course. 


Two, three-year-old children who were reported 
respond well the language training failed 
social readjustment and were referred for psychia- 
tric help. There may have been other less severe 
cases unrevealed the data whom there was 
mechanical learning without commensurate emo- 
tional adjustment. 


Implications for Parent Education 


That methodology involves more than 
technique demonstrated the present study. 
‘Child-centered methods’ appeared suc- 
cessful when they were ‘an implementation 


Having deaf child, placed heavy stress 
the parents’ adjustment and their most per- 
vasive need seemed for emotional help. 
That language learning for all children 
complex and deeply influenced the quality 
the parent-child relationship increasingly 
recognized.® This consideration very im- 
portant for the deaf child whose handicap 
psychologically isolating. 

Parent education should begin early 
possible the child’s life and should incorpo- 
rate therapeutic well informational as- 
pects. has been found group work with 
parents, that talking out negative feelings 
non-condemning atmosphere the first step 
going beyond There need for such 
opportunity. 

Lawrence Franck postulated that the major task 
parent education was ‘restore the confidence 
part the education parents deaf children. 
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Case Study 


EVERAL accounts the literature the gifted 
have set forth facts concerning the development 

children whose IQ’s have reached the level 
above 180. Two such cases were reported one 
the writers collaboration with Martin 
and also with Viola the book, Children 


Paul; Jenkins, Martin D., “The Educational 
Achievement Group Gifted Negro Children,” Jour- 
nal Educational Psychology, Vol. (November, 
1934), 585-97. 

Paul; Theman, Viola. Follow-Up Study 
the Educational Attainment Gifted Negroes,” Journal 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 1943), 
165-81. 


PAUL WITTY professor education and di- 
rector the psycho-educational clinic North- 
western University. 

ANNE COOMER psychologist the Bureau 
Child Study, Chicago public schools. 


Dr. Witty has been studying gifted children and 
reporting them for many years. editor 
the book, The Gifted Child, published Heath 
1951, and author Helping the Gifted Child, pub- 
lished Science Research Associates 1952. 
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PAUL WITTY—ANNE COOMER 


Above 180 Leta Hollingworth presented 
number case studies such boys and girls; and 
Terman and his associates have described 
other such children. The development 
ment these children were indeed remarkable. The 
following account twin boys, who have repeatedly 
demonstrated extraordinarily high IQ’s, some 
respects even more remarkable than most the re- 
ports record. 


Mental Test Results 

The two brothers and were first examined 
with Form the Revised Stanford-Binet Test 
the psycho-educational clinic, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, October 14, 1952, when they were ten years, 
four months old. Test results yielded 185 
for and 211 for The Revised Stanford-Binet 
Test, Form was given August 18, 1953, and 
195 and 190 were obtained respectively for 
and Similarity between the boys responses 
was found all tests. the first examination, P’s 
higher quotient was the result slightly more ade- 


Hollingworth, Leta Children Above 180 IQ: Origin 
and Development. World Book Company, N.Y., 1942. 
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quate responses which enabled him earn addi- 
tional credit. the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, Verbal Scale, given October 28, 1952, the 
boys earned IQ’s 152 and 153 respectively. Table 
gives analysis the first Binet test results 
for the two boys and Table presents Wechsler 
results. 

the Revised Stanford-Binet Test, Form ad- 
ministered October 14, 1952, earned basal age 
years. this test repeated successfully 
from memory series six digits. failed, how- 
ever, later tests involving repetition series 
eight and nine digits. 

word naming, test for year which the 
subject required name least words one 
minute, surpassed the requirement naming 
words. 

failed two memory tests the year battery. 
one was required reproduce from memory 
two geometric figures after viewing them 
printed card for seconds. the other memory 
test failed repeat accurately each two sen- 
tences, one composed words, the other 
words. 


was successful his response all the tests 


for years and 13. However, failed one item 
year where was asked anticipate the 
number holes appearing paper folded and 
cut successively. also failed one item the 
Average Adult level, the test which the subject 
required name generic term which will recon- 
cile two words opposite meanings. 

The performance was indeed very superior 
all parts the Binet test. The failures listed 
above, course, lowered his total score and ac- 
counted for the difference between the and 
other tests, marked similarity the twins’ 
performance was noted, for example, the Wechsler 
Verbal Scale. Yet the performance section this 
test, the results varied—E’s performance was much 
better than that his brother. 

The difference between the Binet and Wechsler 
also noticeable, reflecting the variability 
sometimes shown different tests superior pu- 
pils. Very high IQ’s can earned the Stanford- 
Binet. Wechsler, however, does not extend tables 
beyond 155 for the Verbal Scale, 156 for the Per- 
formance Scale, and 154 for the Full Scale. Both 
and were the highest one per cent the 
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the time the first examination with the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet, Form P’s basal age was 
established year 14. passed successfully every 
item test levels from year Superior Adult 
His definitions words were unusually good 
for 10-year-old. also displayed excellent 
memory repeating lists words verbatim and 
giving accurate repetitions series eight and 
nine digits. 

solved quickly without benefit paper pen- 
cil three arithmetic reasoning problems the 
Adult Average level. One his two failures the 
entire Binet test was making drawing how 
paper folded three times and cut the last fold, 
would look its opening. This item found Su- 
perior Adult III. The other failure was vocabu- 
lary. While words correctly defined are required 
the Superior Adult III level, P’s score was 27. 


TABLE RESULTS THE REVISED 
STANFORD-BINET TEST, FORM ADMINISTERED 
AND OCTOBER 14, 1952 


Year Months Year Months 
(Basal) 120 
XII XII 
XIV XIV (Basal) 168 
Average Adult Average Adult 
Superior Adult Superior Adult 
Superior Adult Superior Adult 
Superior Adult III Superior Adult III 

Total Total 262 


TABLE 2.—SUMMARY TEST RESULTS WECHS- 
LER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN ADMIN- 
ISTERED AND OCTOBER 28, 1952 


Verbal Scale 152 153 
Performance Scale 135 118 
Full Scale 148 140 


TABLE 3.—RESULTS PROGRESSIVE ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS—INTERMEDIATE BATTERY, FORM ADMIN- 
ISTERED NOVEMBER 25, 1952 


Grade Equivalent 


Reading 11.0 13.5 
Arithmetic 10.6 10.2 
Arithmetic 7.2 6.8 
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Educational Attainment the Twins 

The Progressive Achievement Test was adminis- 
tered the twins November 25, 1952 and the 
grade equivalents obtained from the test scores are 
shown Table the time this test was given, 
and were the fifth grade; their total educa- 
tional scores equalled approximately the 10th grade 
norm. Corroborative evidence their educational 
acceleration was obtained other tests. 

August 1953, the Gray Oral Reading Test, and 
the Stanford Achievement Reading and Arithmetic 
Tests, Form were administered. The scores (44) 
the two boys were identical the Gray Oral 
Reading Test; this score yielded grade equivalent 
above 10.1. the Stanford Achievement tests 
reading and arithmetic, both boys 
which placed them above the 10th grade norm. 
the New Stanford Reading and Arithmetic Tests, 
school grade equivalents are not extended beyond 
grade 10.0. However, reading and arithmetic ages 
are given age 19-2. the New Stanford 
Reading Test, Form each twin obtained reading 
age 18-5 and the New Stanford Arithmetic 
Test, Form each boy attained arithmetic age 
17-6. 

the total tests, E’s score averaged little 
higher than P’s. most notable feature these test 
results, however, was the marked similarity between 


the boys’ scores. 


Family Background 

The father, Mr. was years old and his wife 
when the boys were born. lawyer, 
present engaged work for the government; the 
past has taught the law department large 
university. his youth attended public and 
parochial schools Wisconsin. graduate 
high school Chicago and also university 
that city. holds the PhB and degrees. 
Mr. S’s background superior. His mother was 
certified teach large city public school 
system the age 15. After years teach- 
ing, she married. Mr. was born when his 
mother was years old. Mr. S’s father was 
traveling salesman for large mercantile com- 
pany Chicago for years. Although had 
only five years formal education, read 
widely. always carried books with him 
his travels and was particularly fond poetry. 
Mr. attributes his own love good literature 
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Not one his uni- 


stimulation from his father. 
versity professors, said Mr. had any greater 
interest good books than did his father. 

The only sibling Mr. brother, was formerly 
professor law university. later became 
justice and now the chief justice state 
supreme court. 

Mr. lists his special avocational interests: 
political science, housing, agriculture, literature, and 
drama. has strong interest sports which 
shared the twins. This attraction, however, 
seems primarily that spectator rather 
than participant. The boys occasionally play 
baseball, soccer, and basketball, but their enthusi- 
asm for these sports does not equal their devotion 
chess. Mr. and the boys read widely about 
sports and chess, and discuss their findings. 

The parents Mrs. were born Denmark, 
where Mrs. who was born America, spent 
part her youth. She later attended schools 
Chicago and near-by suburb. She attended 
two universities and graduated from one. She holds 
LLB degree and present practicing at- 
torney. Apart from her vocational activities, her 
interests center homemaking, child development, 
cooking, sewing, oil painting, literature, and drama. 
Mrs. S’s father was carpenter, who, while attend- 
ing school Denmark, won awards for superior 
scholarship. Mrs. reports that her brothers and 
sisters did well school, making good marks and 
skipping grades. Educational superiority appeared 
her family. For example, maternal aunt was said 
have been able speak two languages the 
age months. spite the evidence that Mrs. 
came from family superior endowment, she 
considered her relatives “just happy ordinary 
people” like herself. 

and have one younger sister, (their only 
sibling), who was given the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Test, Form November 25, 1952. Her perform- 
ance was means outstanding that 
her brothers. the time this examination, 
age seven years, earned 148. 


Physical Development the Twins 
Mrs. reports that the twins were born some- 
what prematurely; the second twin was born 
minutes after the first. Each boy weighed five 
pounds birth and was inches height. The 
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twins have repeatedly questioned their parents 
effort find which boy the older; for they 
think apparently that this information would give 
the older twin some authority over the younger; 
but the parents have withheld this information. 

Although the twins were alike appearance, the 
doctor was doubtful about their being identical since 
they were nourished independent placentae. The 
twins walked months age. When they were 
six years old, they had scarlet fever; seven years 
they had the mumps; and eight years they had 
chicken pox. Now they occasionally have colds and 
sore throats, but they are generally healthy. Both 
boys wear thick-lensed glasses correct near- 
sightedness. has weakness (perhaps congenital) 
one eye; wears patch over the stronger eye 
during part each day order strengthen 
the weaker eye. 

The twins are attractive appearance. Each 
presents pleasing personality—alert, friendly, and 
well-mannered. Although they are somewhat rest- 
less, they are not extremely nervous. times they 
speak rapidly that their words are slurred and 


syllables seem omitted. Mrs. reports 


for several years the boys employed “twin lan- 
their own. This language was intelligible 
only the twins. 

and learned read the age three 
“simply asking questions and having their 
questions answered their parents.” When they 
were six they could add the amounts their 
mother’s purchases the grocery stores fast 
the sums could entered and totaled the 
adding machine. They frequently stood and 
checked the accuracy the computations. 

The language development the boys has been 
consistently superior. the time they entered 
school, they had already read number books. 
And their vocabulary development has been 
markable. For example, when one twin was 10, 
defined Mars planet, the fourth from the 
sun; it’s red; it’s also Greek God War”; skill 
usually meant teach people something.” Through- 
out the tests, accuracy and originality characterized 
their language expression. 


School Experience, Home Interests, and. 
Social Adjustment 


The twins attend public school suburb 
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Chicago. January 1953, they were given their 
first double promotion. They 
years old this time when they began the sixth 
grade. During the following year, upon entering 
departmentalized program, they were assigned 
different homerooms. They were rather disturbed 
first over this separation. However, they soon 
made good adjustment departmental work, 
and were reassured finding themselves together 
some classes. 

The parents are concerned about the best possible 
school placement for the boys. They are eager 
find school that will challenge the boys adequately, 
but the same time they are reluctant send 
them private school. Mr. believes that the 
twins “have learned more from each other than 
from most school situations”; yet, public school ex- 
perience has been valuable for them many ways, 
their parents think. 

The boys read widely the extensive library 
their parents. They often read the 
lying bed together the evenings. they read 
approximately the same rates, the pages are 
turned mutually satisfactory speed. They read 
many things including plays and novels adult 
levels. But they also read juvenile books suitable 
for pupils their chronological age. They reported 
sporadic reading the comics, much the 
surprise their mother, and explained that one 
time they had discovered and appropriated some 
comic books the car aunt, uncle, and cousin 
when the boys had helped these relatives unload 
their baggage. They continued read comics with 
discrimination, and now follow with interest the 
central characters many comic strips but they 
have almost entirely abandoned the reading 
comic magazines. 

Mr. believes that the twins are superior all 
school subjects except “singing and drawing.” Each 
the twins, well their sister, played selec- 
tion the piano for one the writers during 
home visit. played the Toreador score from 
Carmen. dashed off energetically, without any 
breaks the melody, but with peculiar staccato 
rhythm his own making. Later played 
“musette” with the deliberate, times hesitant, 
manner the novice. Similarly, played juve- 
nile selection. Although these children not 
display musicianship, they enjoy music, and have 
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rich fund information about musicians and 
their works. 

Mrs. was brought strict religious home; 
she times fearful that present day schools 
encourage “too much social life” the way 
parties, dances, and other frivolous activities. Such 
activities, she inclined believe, dissipate ener- 
gies which should applied academic work and 
other worthwhile pursuits. 

The home comfortable and inviting—a home 
that enjoyed the entire family. Shelves filled 
with books are the living room, the parents’ 
study adjoining the living room, the children’s 
bedrooms and also the basement. This family 
indeed studious group. Time and facilities are 
made available for study. The boys have twin 
desks their bedroom and typewriter. 

The twins (and their sister well) state they 
want lawyers. Their father somewhat dis- 
satisfied with this choice occupations since 
believes that his own life lawyer “has been 
narrow” and given over too much highly special- 
ized endeavor. hopes that the twins may later 
decide become teachers, who Mr. S’s opinion, 
“live richer, fuller lives than most lawyers.” 

All members the family seem extremely con- 
scious the family unit. The ties are very 
strong. They many things together and enjoy 
especially activities planned for the celebration 
Christmas, birthdays, and other special days. 

the youngest child and the only girl the 
family, content with her feminine role. Although 
she says she wishes lawyer like her mother, 
she states that she wants marry and have 


children. 


one time the boys were members cub 
scout organization, but they lost interest and dropped 
their membership. However, both boys have many 
and varied interests. 

During recent visit the home, prepared 
for the writers the following account how 
spends his leisure time present. The boys are 
now twelve years and nine months old, and are 
eighth grade. this account reveals, they are 
unusually serious and perhaps over-conscientious 


this time. 


Waking Conscious Hours 


Monday through Friday morning hours (before 
school) are fairly routine, depending how late have 
been the previous night. getting-up time either 
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seven seven-thirty; have been later than usual, 
usually find difficult get immediately and stay 
bed for about minutes before rising. When get 
clothes, except for shoes and socks, are 
chair. (My mother puts them there when she gets up.) 
get dressed and parents’ room get socks, 
Father has woolen socks and don’t, asks 
borrow his. After getting socks, downstairs and 
eat breakfast. often glance the paper though 
don’t intend to. This slows down considerably. often 
eat breakfast while reading the 

After school Monday Chess Club. tried for 
year year and half establish through Student 
Council, quite proud it. man from the 
hurst Chess Club gives instruction the beginning 
the meeting. then play games toward tournament. 
marks the round robin games big chart. have 
finished only one game which won, but have three 
continued games going. The Chess Club 
materials one-third discount. recently bought 
new chess set out our allowance. 

get home around five and then begin follow the 
appalling course action that wastes much time. 
True, usually practice the piano little, but the other 
half time unfortunately spend reading—anything 
pick around the house, such newspaper 
magazine. large amount time spent col- 
lection old Reader’s Digests, treasure trove idle- 
ness. When father comes home brings another source 
delay—the newspapers. read for few minutes before 
supper and about half hour afterwards. finish the 
paper about seven-fifteen. read the sports, comics, and 
television section and try scan the front page. After 
and all say prayers together. then take bath and 
but often about minutes late. Occasionally 
lot homework comes together and get right work 
after school. also occasionally neglect something get 
big assignment and have stay later. Sometimes 
set clock radio early and get early and finish 
some work. 

Wednesdays stay school and take table tennis 
lessons. have place practice, harder for 
than for others. This lasts about long Chess 
Club. watch “Disneyland” from 6:30 7:30. 
Thursdays and Fridays plan stay shop for about 
hour (Industrial Arts—Metals). take piano 
lesson after this Thursday although not usually 
too well prepared. watch “Sherlock Holmes” from 
8:30 9:00 Thursday, departure from schedule. 
are supposed ready for bed, but often 
meaning that don’t get bed until nine-thirty. 

Friday, usually turns “Rin-Tin-Tin” during 
which with the rest the family watch with few 
comments. After this comes “Mama” and “Topper”. 
usually stay later than usual Friday nights. Once 
month Friday there Social Dancing. 
and girls dance and learn dance steps. Saturdays 
sleep late and read book, something else, while 
bed. read the morning paper little, but most the 
day read and relax and anything that might have 
caught fancy. the morning usually either 
reading something I’m interested pick up. After 
light lunch read the papers. finish eating dinner 
before six-thirty. have. been checking lot books 
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PROPOSED SYSTEM 
Classifying the Language Defects 
CHILDREN with CEREBRAL PALSY 


recent articles have dealt with the problem 
classifying children with cerebral palsy ac- 
cording the degree their disability. The chief 
aim one article (1) was establish profile 
“functioning disability” along the lines the 
various physical problems associated with cerebral 
palsy. The second article (3) devoted itself the 
problem classification seen from the psycho- 
logical and educational standpoints. both ar- 
ticles, speech was mentioned and definitions were 
presented (1) what would constitute minimal, 
mild, moderate, severe speech problem. How- 
ever, since the area speech and language 
velopment rather complex one, might serve 
definite purpose evolve more detailed clas- 
sification which might used clinically for 
evaluation and prognosis. 

felt that such classification should assess 
the total language functioning child with 
cerebral palsy rather than speech alone. This 
would determine the extent the child’s deficiency 
and the resulting handicap his ability under- 
stand what said him and make himself 
understood. This classification would set 
scale for measuring the language functioning 
children with cerebral palsy. would also es- 
tablish set values for the varying degrees han- 
dicaps—mild, moderate, severe, and very severe— 
used this scale. 


The Development Language Ability 


For the purposes this discussion, language 
ability will defined (a) the ability under- 
stand what said reacting meaningfully, 


HEDDA AUFRICHT instructor speech and 
speech pathologist Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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and (b) the ability communicate with others 
either speech other means, such gestures. 
Language, therefore, can divided into two large 
areas: reception comprehension what said, 
and expression which, local, called speech. 
Speech the purposeful combination sounds into 
words and sentences, and only one aspect the 
larger process known language functioning. 
the child’s acquisition language, reception pre- 
cedes expression, and the child must have some 
degree understanding before will develop 
meaningful speech. 


Reception 

The process reception the part the child 
starts general awareness. The child becomes 
aware the people who minister his needs, 
usually the parents. Awareness parents soon 
takes the form recognition, and later broad- 
ened into differential response familiar and 
unfamiliar people. While the child might smile 
recognition when the mother enters the room, 
the entrance stranger might not elicit this 
response. The child not only becomes aware 
people, but also his immediate surroundings, 
and thus becomes cognizant some parts his 

This awareness might defined pre-language 
reception, and from clinical experience, has be- 
come useful hypothesize three levels language 
reception. The lowest level language reception 
consists response the human voice and its in- 
flection pattern, regardless what words are ac- 
tually being said. For example, saying child. 
very angry you,” but using the intonation 
pattern the sentence, “You are very good 
baby,” and the child smiles, responding the 
pleasant calm tone the speaker’s voice. This 
can tested using nonsense syllables and 
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making the intonation pattern either pleasant 
angry, and then watching the child’s reaction. 
The second level response gestures, rather 
than the utterance. For example, you ask the 
child give you toy, and stretch out your hand 
reaching gesture, and the child responds. Then 
you repeat the command without the gesture, and 
the child does not respond appropriately. The 
highest level response speech alone, with- 
out gestures, although gestures may used for 
reinforcement but not alter affect the child’s 
response. 


Expression 

Expression may take the form gestures; some 
approximation speech, such various sounds; 
actual speech, either single words, phrases, 
sentences. child may use such gestures 
reaching pointing toy that appeals him, 
may attempt name it. the development 
speech, child’s first words are usually names 
nouns. The child’s vocalization assumes mean- 
ing and becomes speech when used purpose- 
fully and consistently the appropriate time. 
the child plays with sounds and makes random 
vocalizations, often produces the sound combina- 
tion Sooner later, the mother 
around hear this, comes into the room when 
the child accidentally produces this sound, express- 
ing pleasure being called. this process re- 
peated often enough, the child begins associate 
mama with his mother and then the vocalization 
becomes meaningful word. (4, 69-79) 

the process vocabulary building the 
acquisition words, the child progresses from the 
concrete the abstract level, and from general 
specific meaning. The child’s first words are 
usually evoked only the actual physical pres- 
ence the person object. For example, the 
child says “mama” only when the mother 
the room. becomes capable using speech 
more abstract level, calls “mama” order 
bring his mother into the room. even 
higher level abstraction, the intonation pat- 
tern used say “mama” might mean any 
variety things, among them: “Mother here,” 
(4, The child who points and 
names ball that placed front him 
functioning more concrete level than the 
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child who says “ball” without seeing the object, 
but manner that expresses desire see 


play with one. Since words 
general specific meaning, child might begin 
calling every man “daddy,” every liquid 
“milk,” every movable toy “car.” the 
child matures, refines his meanings and rec- 
ognizes only one man his daddy; only one 
particular liquid milk; and only one kind 
toy car. (2, 93) Therefore, child who 
refers every man “daddy” does have speech, 
does the child who calls car, However, 
the child who uses refer car, milk, table, 
and chair has not associated any meaning, either 
general specific, with the vocalization and 
just making sounds. 

Much the child’s expressive language ability 
based the judgment whether has 
meaningful “yes” and “no” response. This may 
appropriate gestures and/or vocalizations. 
stipulating that this response meaningful, 
eliminate the child who says “yes” “no” 
everything, depending through what stage 
going. When the response meaningful, en- 
ables the child demonstrate correct choices and 
correct identifications objects, pictures, 
such concepts color, size, and shape. 

For complete picture, child’s proficiency 
expressive. language should measured 
following three areas: (1) motor—to determine the 
nature and extent the muscle involvement 
the speech mechanism; (2) speech—to determine 
the intelligibility the listener and any articula- 
tory, voice, rhythm deficiencies; (3) other 
expressive behavior—to determine the ability 
express needs and ideas with without using 
speech. 

The condition known cerebral palsy sometimes 
affects the muscles that are used 
chiefly those the tongue, lips, and jaw. This 
often results deficient tongue activity, primarily 
elevation; deficient lip activity, such the abil- 
ity pucker; and inability open and close the 
mouth rhythmically and voluntarily. The more 
severely the muscles the speech mechanism are 
involved the cerebral palsy condition, the 
harder will for the child produce under- 
standable speech. 

The layman evaluates speech from the point 
view how easy for -the listener un- 
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derstand the speaker. the final analysis, 
speech defect classified such condition that 
calls attention itself interfering with com- 
munication. Just the average listener evalu- 
ates the ease with which understands speech, 
the speech pathologist evaluates speech tak- 
ing into consideration any deficiencies articula- 
tion, voice rhythm. Articulation can defined 
the ability produce and use the individual 
speech sounds correctly, Articulatory errors are 
classified omissions, distortions, 
tions. With certain exceptions, sound can ap- 
pear three positions (initial, medial, final) 
word. (4, 127-129) evaluating articulation, 
ascertain the omissions, distortions, and na- 
ture the substitutions, well the positions 
which they occur. Deviations vocal quality 
and any disturbances rhythm are noted. 


Expressive Behavior 

The category other expressive behavior has 
been chosen designate the aspect expressive 
language which enables the child make his needs 
and ideas known with without having speech. 
The child might indicate means gestures and 
other play activity that, although could 
could not say words, did have concepts and 
knew the meanings objects that saw and 
used. Gestures vary from being simple com- 
plex, and one the most basic gestures reaching 
for what one wants. slightly higher level 
the gesture pointing, and, has already been 
stated, the “yes” and “no” response may consist 
appropriate gestures. From these fundamental 
gestures, whole series expressions may built 
around more complex gestures. 
many symbolic gestures, among them raising 
cupped hand the mouth indicate thirst and 
closing both eyes indicate fatigue. One im- 
portant role gestures adjunct speech, 
but the category set here uses gestures 
more specific manner. seems that some children 
who have cerebral palsy are seriously handi- 
capped the motor aspect expressive language, 
that the musculature needed for speech, that 
they are severely retarded their speech develop- 
ment, However, they have managed acquire 
some expressive language. Such child may 
able play meaningfully with toys. For ex- 
ample, may indicate correct grouping furni- 
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ture, chairs with table, and may able 
group objects belonging such categories 
food, clothing, and furniture. 


Classification System 


From the preceding discussion, can de- 
duced that the proposed classification system for 
the language defects children with cerebral palsy 
will divided into the two broad areas recep- 
tive language and expressive language. The area 
expressive language will further broken 
down into the three categories (1) motor (2) 
speech and (3) other expressive behavior. 
rating scale has been set for the one rating 
obtained receptive language and the three 
ratings expressive language. This scale ranges 
from score which indicates problem 
the area, through and corresponding 
mild, moderate, severe, and very severe problem 
respectively. need not necessarily 
equally involved both receptive and expressive 
language, nor the three subdivisions ex- 
pressive language. For example, might 
mildly retarded reception and moderately 
severely retarded expression. However, has 
been previously stated, reception precedes expres- 
sion language development, that child who 
severely retarded reception would expected 
severely retarded expression. 


The following the proposed system classify- 
ing the language defects children with cerebral 


palsy: 
RATING SCALE 
problem this area 
problem this area 
2—moderate problem this area 
3—severe problem this area 
severe problem this area 
Receptive Language 
Mild 


The child slightly retarded understanding 
the speaker uses complex directions and sentence 
structures, there are quick conversational shifts. 
The child has difficulty understanding 
simpler, more concrete, verbal commands and 
questions. 


Moderate 
The child responds fairly complex gestures 
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SPEECH PROGRAM 


following statement adapted from the final 
report submitted the writer the University 
Illinois Speech Department the summer 
1953. Each summer this department conducts 
residential center for children with speech and hear- 
ing problems stemming from organic impairments 
various sorts. The center sponsored the 
division services for crippled children, University 
Illinois. About children from the ages 
are brought together from various sections 
the state for intensive six weeks period train- 
ing aural rehabilitation and speech correction, 
and associated activities that are designed edu- 
cate and measure the progress these children. 
Twenty-two these children were the hard 
hearing group, were the cleft palate group, 
and five were the cerebral palsied group. 


Introduction 


There has been relatively little work the rela- 
tion music hearing and communication. Yet 
its potential value has been recognized and dis- 
cussed, the statement below Dr. Helen 


Music value (1) improving bodily coord- 
ination through conscious control movement, es- 
pecially for the child who needs substitute kina- 
aesthetic for vestibular sensitivity; (2) improving 
concentration and attention; (3) helping better 
voice placement, accent and phrasing; and (4) 
providing social tool provide better social ad- 
justment the hearing world. 


Music Newsletter, 1950. 


@MAX KAPLAN assistant professor sociology 
and music, University Illinois. This article 
one chapter book Dr. Kaplan entitled, Music 
Recreation; Social Foundations and Practices, 
published Stipes Publishing Company, Champaign, 
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Yet the writer found, searching through the 
literature for clinicians, that while such statements 
the one above were encouraging, they did little 
helping one formulate the concrete aspects 
the program. regards music for the cerebral 
palsied, such statements the following seem 
indicate further difficulty: 


The literature music therapy with cases cere- 

bral palsy extremely vague. The actual effects 

music these cases has not been adequately studied 

controlled manner and the literature contains 

simply the general suggestions that music 

Objectives and contemplated procedures were 
therefore set the Illinois program ten- 


tative basis. 
Objectives 


basis for the program, was felt that music 
could used: 

one form therapy; 

provide recreation the children: 

give the child something which could 
take back into his home and community, thus de- 
veloping some continuity experience; and 

give the child some skill and successful ex- 
perience activities individual and group nature, 
thus building some measure self-confidence. 


Organization 


Five types musical activity were tentatively 
planned: singing, playing instruments, listening, 
rhythms, and games. One hour per week would 
devoted special musical “treats,” such 
movies about music. The content these activities 
will discussed below. Five clinicians were as- 
signed assist the music program during the 


period from 2:15 3:30 P.M. 


Having interviewed parents they arrived 
campus, the writer had notes available musical 
background each student. list was then 
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divided roughly into those who had indicated more 
and less contact with music, together with some 
consideration for ages. result divided the 
group into four classes, two groups about years, 
two below this, and each having about equal 
number boys and girls. This matter grouping, 
will seen later, crucial aspect therapy 
work, and lacking previous association with such 
children, felt that should start about 
would normal school situation, and observe the 
results. 


was determined immediately that teacher 
would have the same group for the entire period, 
but that another teacher would come for special- 
ized activity. Units work were divided into 15- 
minute periods. Each teacher would take care 
the listening activity and games (which could in- 
clude discussion periods about music). The first 
week, the writer rotated from group group 
teaching the harmonica, taking one unit time 
each; succeeding weeks would devoted special 
work with the ukulele, tonette, and rhythm band. 
general, therefore, the first week’s schedule 
appeared follows: 


2:15-35 Harmonica Listen Sing 
2:35-55 Sing Listen Harmonica Listen 
2:55-3:15 Harmonica Sing Games Games 

(or uke) 


3:15-3:35 Games Games Sing Harmonica 


The schedule outlined above operated for the first 
three weeks. that time, instructors learned 
know their groups well, and they began develop 
some skill the teaching music. The activity 
originally labeled “games” was given over more 
time listening and playing. Whereas the be- 
ginning, teachers were concerned with having 
enough material for each unit, they soon had too 
much for the day. 


reorganization groups took place the fourth 
week, dividing the children into three groups. 
This was done with more regard for observed 
ability music, plus the age factor. had become 
evident that rating them ability also meant 
automatic division respect type handicap. 
This point will discussed later, general dis- 
cussion results. Further, three groups made 


the Cerebral Palsied,” Hospital Music Newsletter, 
1950. 
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possible for the director music visit with each 
group longer period. important decision was 
also reached: not limit each unit work 
minutes, but permit the teacher more 
flexible period. For example, the students were 
involved singing, and were interested, they went 
without regard for the clock. This greater flexi- 
bility meant also freer arrangement for the 
director’s work. spent his visits with variety 
activities, attempting further with some groups 
than with others. One group, for instance, was 
given tonettes, while another did more with rhythm 
instruments. 


Listening 


The objectives listening music were: 

motivate the student with music interest 
him that would have concentrate upon 
certain things what was hearing. The hy- 
pothesis upon which proceeded was that hearing 
partly matter wanting hear. 


enlarge the child’s experience music 
general experience, acquainting him with 
larger world aesthetic enjoyment. 


The tastes children differ markedly from the 
age 17, but felt that all would like 
programmatic, story-telling music. 
consideration was our hope that quite aside from 
therapy purposes, hoped enlarge the students 
knowledge music. Last, kept away from vocal 
music, because difficulty catching words. One 
experiment was tried with the latter, record 
Danny Kaye, and the children did not like it. 


This the list records used: 

Saint-Saens: Danse Macabre 

Tchaikowsky: Nutcracker Suite 

Prokofief: Peter and the Wolf 

Rusty Orchestraville 

Dukas: Sorcerer’s Apprentice 

One album popular music 

Victor album E101: Let Music Ring variety 
compositions) 

Victor album E100: Sing Out variety com- 
positions) 

Victor album E89: Music American Indians 

Ethnic Library album Haitian Drum Music 

Vox album 2570: Tchaikowsky, His Story and His 
Music 

Vox album 2510: Mozart, His Story and His Music 

Decca album 85: Animal Pictures Music for 
Children 

Grofe: Grand Canyon Suite 

Humperdinck: Hansel and Gretel opera 
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Some observations the techniques and ob- 
served results: 


Our teachers quickly found that there was 
carry-over from the first week’s work, for the first 
Friday had movie the instruments the 
orchestra: composition Britten, played the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra which each in- 
strument was well demonstrated. result, the 
children not only visualized instruments, they also 
began imitate them motions. Further, was 
found that the story and ideas music had 
visualized dramatized. For instance, for Danse 
Macabre, one teacher explained the story and held 
discussion Halloween both before and after 
the record: how the holiday celebrated. For 
Peter and the Wolf, another teacher drew pictures 
the characters, the wall and changed them 
relative positions the story progressed. 


The general feeling among the instructors that 
the listening program was well liked, 
tributed materially terms the objectives noted 
above. 

Playing 

Several types instruments were taught: the 
harmonica, ukulele, tonette, jugs and bottles, and 
such rhythm instruments tom-toms, triangle, 
cymbal, gong, and wood-blocks. 


Harmonica. Harmonicas for each child were 
purchased for 60c the dime store. 
monica comes box, and the instruments 
were passed out, each student wrote his name his 
box. was cautioned keep clean. 


The therapeutic objective was see whether the 
kind breath control might aid speech. The 
musical objective was teach notation 
instrument. Socially, felt that some success would 
personal value. Further, harmonica can 
taken home and played fruit the summer’s 
work, and can played individually with 
group. 


Within the first few days, the groups were taught 
how hold the harmonica, how shape the 
mouth, how the major scale looked the board, 
and which the notes are blown drawn. 


became evident immediately that the majority 
the children were excited about the instrument, 
and were making real effort learn it. They 
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responded well class, and learned the notes about 
well any group children. 

Dittoed sheets with songs were given the 
classes; some these were numbered assist 
harmonica playing, some were left without numbers 
encourage memory and rote playing. The judg- 
ment the clinician-teachers the end the 
summer was that experience did 
contribute breathing control, and that even the 
cleft-palate child found valuable experience. 
Children complained occasionally headaches 
while working with this instrument; which 
expected blowing any flutelike instrument which 
does not provide resistance the air, and was 
caused part overblowing. Where headache 
always occurs, the child should excused from 
this activity. 

The procedure teaching the notes was simple, 
and can quickly mastered speech correction- 
ists. the harmonicas the key good 
key begin since can then used with other 
informal instruments—every note which blown 
must either G.* All the others are 
drawn. short time the adult can learn which 
which and how each note produced. then 
teaches the class one note time the scale, 
and later has the children play any note calls 
for with his pointer. Within hour they respond 
well his directions, and elongating any tone, 
song produced the class. 

Tonette. had available only tonettes. 
They were used for one group only avoid passing 
them from mouth mouth. Each case was number- 
ed, that the same student always had the same 
instrument. There are good instrument books for 
tonette work, but worked from the board, again 
learning how finger tones from the scale. This 
activity was not carried over more than about 
three lessons, but further work seems warranted 
another year. 

The chief therapeutic objective with tonettes lies 
the finger coordination, since the instrument 
played clarinet position, and uses most the 
fingers cover holes. The song used for instruc- 
tion was the Brahms Lullaby, with accompaniment 
supplied one the students piano, and also 
combined with rhythmic accompaniment 
jugs and bottles. Not enough time was spent 
tonettes develop this combined product. 
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advantage the tonette with the hard hear- 
ing child that comparatively weak-sounding 
instrument, and over-blowing produces the wrong 
pitches and tones. Careful listening goes with good 
playing. The general feeling among those the 
staff who witnessed this work with the one group 
was that should continued succeeding years. 

Ukulele: enthusiasm for the uke developed. 
number children indicated that they hoped 
buy one home. Three chords were taught, 
the and The key the easiest the 
instrument. Rote teaching was employed, although 
there are cheap books available. The instructor 
this activity concluded from her experience that 
since finger coordination required, cerebral 
palsy cases profited from the ukulele. 

Jugs and bottles: Materials chapter indi- 
cate the basis for this work with the speech center. 
Ideally, the bottle tuned the students, 
valuable lesson learned acoustics and pitch 
formation. Actually, while the bottles 
tuned for the classes, did explain the construc- 
tion, especially since followed movie the 
physics sound presented the whole group. 


Joseph Rezits, Champaign, Ill. 


The objectives this activity were motivation 
for work rhythms, the formation lips blow- 
ing and the combination music 
objects—easily available every home—with 
legitimate instruments. indicated earlier this 
volume, minimum four players required, 
one blow set three jugs, the others blow 
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into set pint-sized bottles—each these sets 
consists three bottles. The three players stand 
behind the jug-blower; plays the one his 
left (C) they likewise. Thus the bottles the 
left provide the chord the middle bottles 
produce the chord (F,A,C), and the right one 
the chord (G,B,D). 

began the work with the clapping rhythms, 
that while one group clapped the one, others 
did the two, the two and three. These 
rhythms were then transferred the bottles. Melody 
was provided harmonicas, the violin, the piano, 
and singing. The tunes played were those already 
used for harmonicas singing the past hours, 
and also those found the attached bulletin; the 
latter was done with the thought that with the 
bulletin, the children might have some guide 
home. 


For the final performance before the parents, 
group four boys was selected play the 
bottles. Two were cleft-palate cases who were able 
produce good tone the others. Yet the 
operation the bottles requires some formation 
the upper lip. motivation rhythmics, 
found this whole device interesting one, and 
conclude that served the purposes intended. 

Rhythm instruments: this activity the first 
objective was controlled bodily movement. Every 
child was exposed considerable work rhythms. 
Where difficulties were encountered feeling 
duple rhythm, the class was asked march around 
the room. Instruments such the tom-tom were 
alternated with considerable clapping. Further 
control was sought directing the volume sound 
well changing speeds. One step impressing 
the rhythmic pattern was make 
phrases such “Hello, how are you” (breathe), 
“Hello, how are you” (breathe), with the group 
pounding clapping “How are you” get the 
idea producing sound counts and 
Further, would indicate rhythmic figures 
notes the board, such would literally seen 
drummer. this way could develop 
some fairly complex patterns while teaching the 
student something about notation for rhythm and 
rests. These would practiced pure sound, then 
record would played with corresponding 
rhythms duple triple time. 


One such record was dance Mompou, 
another Dance the Chinese Dolls. Preliminary 
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listening was done with these records. After the 
class was able read rhythmic figure—forwards 
and backwards—we tried having part the class 
read one line while another took the second. 
sample the rhythmic figures presented below: 


There doubt that this type rhythmic 
work was interesting the students and proved 


therapeutic value. 

Autoharp: This instrument was introduced 
most the students, not all. provides sub- 
stitute for the piano, for pressing buttons over 
strings, chords are produced stroke the right 
arm.* The possible value the program might 
learning recognize different chords, and 
eventually (as also the case the uke), learning 
improvise chords familiar songs. Not enough 
was done with this arrive any judgment 
accomplishment. 

Singing 

The objectives singing were slow down 
speech, learn listen more carefully pitch 
sounds, and enlarge the students’ musical ex- 
perience. Most them indicated distinct prefer- 
ence for popular music currently familiar their 
own localities. choosing songs, therefore de- 
cided employ some tunes they knew, but from 
there into basic songs which are widely used for 
group singing. The list below not complete, but 
indicates the type material used: 


Old Folks Home 

Brahms Lullaby 

The More Get Together 
Ich Bin Musikanter 

Old Smoky 

Cheatin’ Heart 

America 

Down the Valley 


Chapter 
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Home the Range 
Your Ears Hang Low 
Rounds: 
Goose Rhyme 
Tommy Tinker 
Three Blind Mice 
Are You Sleeping 
White Coral Bells 


attempt was made develop “good” singing 
chorus. There was some attempt obtain 
dynamic effects. found general very good 
response. Several groups two more children 
frequently prepared songs their own liking for 
presentation their parties. the final show be- 
fore parents, two groups five asked whether they 
could sing. One such group consisted mostly 
cerebral palsy and cleft palate cases. 


The procedures used teaching songs were 
different than those used school work, and were 
equally effective respect time needed. 

One interesting observation was that cleft palate 
children whose speech was difficult follow could 
sing distinctly. One the boys, hearing case, was 
found sing excellently tune, and with good 
quality. 

Special Programs 
Friday afternoons were devoted special musical 


events. 

Movie instruments the orchestra, 
with music Britten. Excellently received and 
found useful succeeding weeks during listening 
sessions. The movie was followed discussion. 

WEEK Singing folk songs professor 
the university. Very well received the group. 

WEEK Demonstration percussion instru- 
ments the music department the university 
faculty member. had originally planned 
for more contact our students with real instru- 
ments, but time and the danger damage in- 
struments dictated otherwise. 

WEEK Movies physics sound (later dis- 
cussed class connection with the teaching 
jugs and tonettes), ballet dancing, and cartoon. 


WEEK Performance “arena” style 
local string quartette, which the writer mem- 
ber. The experience was undoubtedly new for 
every child present. The quartette played: “Drink 
Only With Thine two movements 
Haydn Quartette, and several other compositions. 
also played from song books the children sang 
half dozen songs their choice. The children 
listened well any adult group would 
hour quartette playing. illustrated the in- 
struments, and answered questions. 
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These Friday afternoon sessions brought the en- 
tire group together, and proved value surprise 
therapeutic objectives were sought. 


Summary Discussion 


The music staff met the last afternoon the 
program. The observations below constitute 
general summary their observations and sug- 
gestions for next year. 


was felt strongly that the music program 
had contributed the objectives had set up. 
Specific contributions therapy would hard 
measure. over-all feeling success the 
part the children was attained. Music 
come normal preoccupation and interest. Some 
individual children have been definitely motivated 
continue musical activities when they get home. 
number them asked instructors where they 
could obtain their own ukes, tonettes, and on. 

The general division music sessions into 
units listening, playing, and rhythmics was 
advantage. Division students into three four 
groups was necessary. Changes the nature 
the groups were discussed. 

was felt instructors that grouping 
should flexible. For certain purposes, one com- 
bination another can prevail. For example, the 
hard hearing children were most restless listen- 
ing activity, and there was difference between 
cleft palate and cerebral palsy. Two large groups 
could therefore arranged for this. 


Choral work, the other hand, can used for 
all the children, whatever their handicap, except 
that division needed age basis. Older 
children wanted more popular songs, younger ones 
enjoyed action songs and novelties. For activity 
requiring motor skill—rhythm work—the cerebral 
palsied child needs separate from the others. 


Each these activities, aside from the grouping 
children, could proceed differently regard 
content and speed. The precise division into groups 
cannot proposed now for another summer, for 
the details organization must built around 
the staff, but the suggestions above are used, 
would have the following divisions: 

Singing: Division age basis. 

Rhythms: Cerebral palsied one group. 


Listening: Very hard hearing one group. 


was felt that better organization could 
attained using one room for listening activities, 
another for rhythms, third for singing. Equipment 
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would then remain stationary, and students would 
from one room another the end 20- 
minute unit. 


The staff recommended that were possible, 
the music activities held the mornings, since 
students might better engage some activity, like 
dramatics, which involves large movements, the 
end their school day. 


The staff suggested that rather than work 
with number instruments, each group work 
more intensively with one two. The cerebral 
palsied, for example, are not good students the 
uke, but can work with harmonica. 


Two students this summer were given con- 
siderable private work with the guitar. This was 
considered valuable, since the program should take 
care individual wishes far possible. 


The staff recommended that more attempt 
made integrate the various musical 
For instance, rhythms should taught which will 
later used for some the songs. The whole 
musical program should then have more sense 
moving forward toward definite musical goals. 


Finally, the staff suggested that clinicians who 
are working with music should given some 
preparation elementary aspects such work. 
was felt that every clinician, whether employed 
with this program not, should have some mate- 
rials music. Possibilities for use music 
speech work are fertile and unexplored. 


made toward controlled experiments. might have 
been possible expose one group music, and 
not some others, and perhaps devise tests for 
measuring differences. was, however, our primary 
intention furnish the broad background ex- 
perience against which such tests can 


After the close the program, the writer came upon 
excellent article through the courtesy its senior au- 
thor: William Snow and Beatrice Fields, “Music 
Adjunct the Training Children with Cerebral Palsy,” 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, Vol. 29, No. 
June 1950. This report intersive work with 
children the Department for Motor Disabilities the 
Neurological Institute, Columbia University, over period 
year and The article has numerous specific 
suggestions, founded upon this statement objectives: 
“Our objective the use music cerebral palsy 
meet the needs these children physical level. 
utilize music muscular activity, 
strengthen muscle, improve motor coordination and for 
relaxation, the emotional level use 
source interest which can turned into resource 
for living and outlet for pent-up emotions having 
other means expression.” 
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Amie L. Dennison Maurice H. Fouracre Leo F. Cain 


was chairman ICEC’s sec- 
tion for the partially seeing the fall regional; and 
associate editor Exceptional Children. She 
holds degrees from George Peabody College, 
addition special training Wayne University, 
East Tennessee State College, and the University 
Tennessee. teacher the city schools Nash- 
ville, Mrs. Dennison has taught summers the 
University Tennessee and Syracuse University. 
Activities include writings the partially seeing 
child, state membership chairman for Tennessee 


ICEC, and presidency the Middle Tennessee 
Chapter ICEC. 


Maurice Fouracre head the department 
special education Columbia’s Teachers College. 
ICEC member for years, served presi- 
dent the Western New York Chapter ICEC 
1947-48; president the State Federation 
Chapters the ICEC 1954-55; and chairman 
our International Relations Committee during 1953- 
54. Author numerous special education articles, 
editor the Realistic Educational Planning 
for Children with Cerebral Palsy series for the 
UCPA. 


Leo Cain dean educational services 
San Francisco State College. Council member 
since 1947, chairman ICEC’s research com- 
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Anna M. Engel W. Kuhn Barnett 


mittee and member our California State Fed- 
eration board. has seryed other committees and 
projects the Council. Active work and de- 
velopment special education programs Cali- 
fornia, was consultant Germany problems 
delinquency and handicapped children for the 
Department State 1953. 


Anna ENGEL attended the first ICEC meeting 
meeting was appointed chairman committee 
seek affiliation with the NEA. Having served our 
governing board and many committees for ICEC, 
listing her activities would show membership 
and service program, administrative, well 
directorial capacities. Having served the Detroit 
public schools from teacher through divisional di- 
rector the special education program, before re- 
tirement, she now consultant for the Detroit 
Association for Retarded Children. She has con- 
ducted workshops, taught special education courses, 
written articles, and received many honors for her 
work. 


governing board, and state supervisor special edu- 
cation service. has seen Army service World 
Wars and II; worked teacher, principal, school 
superintendent, and vocational rehabilitation. 
addition services various state boards many 
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Lloyd M. Dunn 


Russell Duffin Laura L. Sutter 


phases exceptionality, has lectured the Uni- 
versity Virginia, William and Mary College, and 
the Richmond Professional Institute. 


the ICEC governing board 
member from Illinois. the director the 
division for education exceptional children 
the Danville public schools. Activities the field 
exceptionality include the presidency the 
nois Association for the Education Exceptional 
Children 1951-52, several years service ICEC 
committees, plus terms president the Danville 
chapter. 


erning board, ex-officio member the executive 
board, her local chapter. She was legislation com- 
mittee chairman 1953 and state program chair- 
man 1954. Now assistant director special 
education Dade County, her career has included 
classroom teaching, being dean girls, principal- 
ship, supervision exceptional children, plus 
citation for the employment the physically hand- 
icapped. 


tion, Nashville’s George Peabody College for 
Teachers. the present time serves president 
the Tennessee ICEC Federation, member 
our international research committee, and with the 
Council Teacher Education. consultant 
with the Southern Regional Education Board 
the project for training teachers handicapped 
children, and assistant director the nationwide 
study the Office Education “The 
Qualification and Preparation Teachers Ex- 
ceptional Children.” 
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Albert 


Ruby Van Meter 


A. G. Thompson 


THOMPSON supervisor special educa- 
tion for Arkansas and that state’s representative 
our governing board. has seen much service 
various committee and organization assignments 
regards health, education, and youth advisory 
groups. present, also serving chairman 
the exceptional children committee the Arkan- 
sas Congress Parents and Teachers. was 
previously with the Veterans Administration 
Little Rock, assistant chief the vocational re- 
habilitation and education division. 


VAN METER director the department 
pupil adjustment the Des Moines, 
schools. member ICEC, Mrs. Van Meter has 
served offices the local and state level, and 
now the representative our governing 
board. Author articles special education, she 
also teaches classes related special education 
Drake University’s Community College. 


education the University Pennsylvania’s School 
Education. chairman the ICEC section 
the gifted, has written numerous articles for 
education periodicals, and active numerous 
professional organizations. editor Educat- 
ing the Gifted—News and Views, the university 
and has acted consultant for numerous work- 
shops and conferences including the educational 
service bureau the Philadelphia’s Suburban 
School Study Council project education the 
gifted the present time. 
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REVIEW 
LEAVELL LANGUAGE-DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


The Keystone View Company has placed the 
market eye-hand coordinator, developed Dr. 
Ullin Leavell the University Virginia.’ 
This chiroscopic type instrument was designed 
improve the reading, writing, and spelling abilities 
children whose difficulties language are related 
mixed eye-hand dominance. 

Reading specialists general are always suspi- 
cious “gadget” that will teach reading, since 
most the machines, such the metronoscope 
use some years ago, did not prove through research 
improve reading general any better than con- 
ventional methods. recognition this attitude, 
essential that evaluate new suggestions with- 
out bias and without reference past experiences 
with machines. 

The Leavell eye-hand coordinator consists 
stereoscope and series exercises. The child 
required look through this stereoscope chiro- 
scope with both eyes open. actually sees the 
picture, word, phrase with only one eye, while 
the other eye functions only sympathetic accom- 
modation but not specific visual function. The 
eye uses the eye the same side the domi- 
nant hand, not necessarily the dominant eye. The 
subject traces the drawing picture, the word, 
the phrase with his dominant hand. The purpose 
these exercises stimulate the development 
“controlled vision the eye the same side 
the body that the dominant hand.” The tech- 
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nique does not involve the change monocular 
vision from one eye the other. 

The relation between left-handedness, mixed 
eye-hand dominance, that left-eyed, right-handed, 
vice versa, and reading, writing, 
difficulties has been studied many times, especially 
after Dr. Samuel Orton postulated the theory 
strephosymbolia, and the relation lack cerebral 
dominance difficulties learning read and 
speak. The studies have been very contradictory. 
There appear many who found little rela- 
tionship those who claimed have found rela- 
tionship. This contradiction results could 
caused the influence the methods teaching 
some groups, which may compensate for any 
difficulty presumably caused mixed eye-hand 
dominance. 

The Leavell Language-Development Service pos- 
tulates that mixed eye-hand dominance can 
cause confusion orientation resulting re- 
versal errors reading, spelling, and writing, and 
that furthermore, this confusion can corrected 
through the chiroscopic exercises developed for that 
purpose. The exercises not change the mixed- 
eye-hand dominance monocular control, but pur- 
portedly result binocular control with the non- 
dominant eye and dominant hand taking the lead 
the language function. 

evaluation the technique must necessarily 
ask three fundamental questions: (1) what 
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BULLETIN 


TEN ISSUES YEARLY 


ART CONTEST FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Steve Zweig 
Mrs, Alverda Kae, physically handicapped housewife 
from Shenandoah, Pa., submits the first entry the 
National Art Contest for handicapped amateur painters. 
Receiving the painting are Maj. Gen. Melvin Maas, 
blind Marine veteran and chairman the President’s 
Committee Employment the Physically Handicap- 
ped and Mr. Morris Morgenstern, New 


The National Art Contest for the Handicapped 
isnow open until May 1956. 

Sponsored the President’s Committee 
Employment the Physically Handicapped, Vet- 
Administration, Office Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, and the Morris Morgenstern Foundation, 
the contest open all handicapped amateur 
artists. Contestants must not receive more than 
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percent their total income from work the 
art field. 

Information may obtained, together with ap- 
plication blanks, from the Morgenstern Founda- 
tion, 119 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Only original work, done qualified personnel 
under contest rules, eligible for entrance. The 
work must oil, water color, gouache, tem- 
pora canvas paper eligible. Glass 
frames are not permitted, and only one entry per 
contestant admissible. 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 

Volusia County, Florida ICEC Chapter 260. 

Ohio can claim ICEC’s East Shoreline Chapter 
261. Mrs May Crocker heads this new group 
our Council. 

Marguerite Wilson president the Utah 
State Chapter, which numbered 262. 

Welcome all! are delighted include you 
among our members. 


VOCATIONAL STATUS THE DEAF STUDY 


Gallaudet College’s research department, co- 
operation with the National Association the 
Deaf, has announced plans for nation-wide study 
the vocational status the deaf. 

The proposed study, the first more than 
years, will seek determine the lines which the 
deaf may and can find gainful employment. 
will also attempt point out the relationship, 
any, between deafness and the problems employ- 
ment, well related factors importance. 


ONTARIO SPECIAL EDUCATION NEWS 


Dr. Stothers, now with the Ontario 
College Education the University Toronto, 
Canada. Known for his work special education 
the Ontario Department Education, Dr. 
Stothers will the Ontario College Education 
until his retirement sometime 1956. 
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Three new members the staff Special Serv- 
ices Inspectors Department Educa- 
tion are follows: John Stinson, former assist- 
ant supervisor special classes Ottawa, William 
Quance, who has been pursuing studies fields 
related special education Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Donald MacTavish, 
former principal and consulting psychologist 
Markham Vaugham Township York 
County, Ontario, Canada. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOP HELD TEXAS 


The education committee the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children recently held spe- 
cial workshop and for teachers 
retarded children, Christ Church Cathedral 
Houston, Texas. Participants came from all over 
the country attend the three day meeting, which 
included special section for psychologists. 


MOVES 


Change address should noted for the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare Cripples— 
from East 52nd Street 701 First Avenue, 
New York 17. 


UCP APPOINTS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 

Cecil Morgan, consultant rehabilitation for 
the Veterans Administration and the Army, 
was appointed the position Director Adult 
Vocational Services United Cerebral Palsy 
national headquarters 


and 


native Pennsylvania, holds doctors 
degree education from the University Pitts- 
burgh. 


JAMESTOWN CHAPTER PRESIDENT PASSES 


Olive Hart Loux, our Jamestown, N.Y., ICEC 
chapter, met with automobile accident 
November 11th, resulting her death. addi- 
tion heading her local ICEC unit, Mrs. Loux 
was psychologist the Jamestown public school 
system. leadership will greatly missed. 

Edward Tavalsky, speech consultant the same 
system, has taken over the presidency the 
Jamestown chapter. 


HAPPENING NEA 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has requested the 
services the NEA’s National Commission 
Safety Education for the preparation motion 
picture railroad safety for children. 


People 


Eugene Morrill, Jr., Houston, Texas, 
joined the American Hearing Society program 
director recently. has assumed his duties 
national headquarters Washington, Prior 
this appointment, served director 
the Baltimore Hearing Society. 

Betty Wright has retired from the American 
Hearing Society. She was director field 
ice for the organization for some time and one 
America’s well-known workers for the hard 
hearing. dinner program was held her honor 
Washington, C., just before she relinquished 
her duties October with friends from 
number states, ranging from the east west 
coast. Personal tributes and array gifts 
appreciation were features the evening. 


ICEC INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 

President Lord will deliver the keynote 
address the 34th annual convention the ICEC, 
which opens formally evening, 
April 10, 1956 Minneapolis’ Nicollet Hotel. 

total workshops, research sections, 
posiums, panels, well several general ses- 
sions have been scheduled. The content and 
ture the program for this convention have been 
built around the suggestions representative 
sampling the membership. Main speakers will 
define the motif for each day morning general 
session. 

Future Bulletins will carry other details about 
attractions this convention. 


CHARTER COUNCIL MEMBER PASSES 

Jessie Doring, ICEC charter member and 
former acting director the Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development died Octo- 
ber 1955. 

For nearly years, she served New York City’s 
mentally handicapped children various 
ties. Although invalidism limited her 
the last years her life, she maintained 
active interest exceptional children. 


NETHERLANDER APPOINTED ISWC STAFF 
Hendrik Nieuwenhuize Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, has been appointed the staff the 
International Society for the Welfare Cripples 
Prior coming New York, Mr. 
served Secretary General the 
National Federation for Mental Health. 
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EDUCATION THE DEAF 

The American Annals the Deaf for Septem- 
ber, 1955 contains list 150 doctoral disserta- 
tions and 960 masters’ theses the education 
the deaf from 1897 1955. 

Cost this special issue $2.00. Orders should 
directed the Editor, American Annals the 
Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 


NEW NEA DEPARTMENT 

The NEA Representative Assembly acted favor- 
ably the application the National Association 
Public School Adult Educators for depart- 
status. 

Robert Luke, assistant director the di- 
vision Adult Education Services the executive 
secretary the new department, which serves 
communication channel for part the work 


Adult Education. 
EDUCATION THE GIFTED 


The Educational Policies Commission the 
NEA announces that the booklet Education the 
Gifted available again. Cost per copy cents 
with the usual discount allowed for quantity sales. 


Order from the NEA. 


EXPERTS MAN BOMBAY PROJECT 

FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

Three experts have been assigned major 
demonstration for the rehabilitation the 
handicapped Bombay, India. 


Purpose the demonstration project help 
build permanent training and demonstration pro- 
gram for India and, later stage, other South- 
east Asian countries. Concentration will per- 
sonnel training and the employment handicapped 
persons. 

Staffing Sidney Robbins 
(U.S.A.), specialist administration and voca- 
tional rehabilitation, Francoise Lamote (Belgium), 
occupational therapist, and Robert MacAdam 
(United Kingdom), physical therapist. The 
Indian government has appointed Indian medical 
director, social worker, and will appoint others. 


are 


experts will develop already existing serv- 
ices and improve teamwork rehabilitation methods. 
Plans include recruitment expert the manu- 
facture and fitting prosthetic appliances and 
equipment for workshop for children with equip- 


ment provided UNICEF. 


REPORT FOR 1954-55 SHOWS 
FINANCES SOMEWHAT 


1954- 
May 31, 1955, our total receipts were more 
than $73,000.00. 
numbers: (a) $450.00 life memberships 
which are set aside trust fund; 
(b) $850.00 collected 
states and set aside for organizing state 
chapter federation each rapidly 
possible and (c) $1,625.00 voted for con- 
tingency purposes. 

Total disbursements were $65,700.00 in- 
cluding repayment NEA for $3,700.00 
This left operating balance 
hand, May 31, 
$4,500.00. Increased staff and services will 
add this much more our 1955-56 expen- 


During last fiscal year, June 


included round 


loan. 
1955, approximately 


ditures. result, are unlikely in- 
crease this balance during 1955-56 unless 


are fortunate increasing our total 


income from our several sources. 
The following statement receipts 


and expenditures for 1954-55. 


RECEIPTS 
Memberships $44,059.05 
Subscriptions 3,560.87 
Grants, Gifts 5,500.00 
Publication Sales 
Advertising 
Exhibits 
Conventions 
Miscellaneous 


$71,129.91 
Memo Account Receipts 1,908.47 


Grand Total Receipts $73,038.38 
EXPENDITURES 
Salaries Benefits 


Conventions 

Printing Jo., Repr. 17,639.33 
General Operations 4,209.55 
State Aid 3,705.00 
Committee 152.88 


Memo Account 


Total Expenditures $61,972.90 


Adjustment cover repayment loan 
from NEA which had been recorded 


under memo disbursements 3,730.21 


$65,703.11 


Bos Treasurer 
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EPC STUDIES MANPOWER AND EDUCATION 

The Educational Policies Commission 
National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association School Administrators met 
semi-annual session Cincinnati, Ohio Novem- 
ber. 

Major topic considered was manpower and edu- 
cation. Also under consideration were two studies, 
one the basic role higher education Ameri- 
can society, and the second, pertained the role 
professional organizations American educa- 
tion. 

Shown the accompanying photograph taken 
the meeting are EPC member Ralph Bunche, 
Under Secretary the United Nations and Wilbur 
Murra, assistant secretary the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

Mr. Murra being granted leave absence 
from his work headquarters beginning 
January teach the School Education, 
University Denver. 

ICEC CANDIDATE FOR HANDICAPPED PERSON 
THE YEAR FLORIDA MAN 

Alma Finigan reports that her committee has 
selected Leo Axlrod Miami, Florida, 
best qualified nominee for the President’s Award 
for the Handicapped Person the Year. His 
name was submitted our Dade County, Florida, 
chapter. cardiac case himself, has 
helped work for the welfare the handicapped 
for over years. 

Mrs. Finigan’s committee gave Mr. Axlrod 
unanimous vote because his record was outstand- 
ing content, scope, impact, 
Thanks all who sent the records personal 
achievement handicapped persons from over 


the nation. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
HAS COME AND GONE 


The White House Conference will evaluated 
the basis various standards the months 


and years ahead—first what happened the 


Conference and second what 

ICEC was represented NEA department, 
President-elect Elizabeth Kelly, assistant 
had the honor being appointed chairman for the 
discussion the first topie the Conference. 

Preliminary the first meeting, representatives 
various agencies interested the education 
exceptional children, met informally for luncheon 
and again later for dinner. Most representatives 
were satisfied that the cause exceptional chil- 
dren received good treatment the Conference, 
Education for all children was indorsed many 
times various ‘meetings, and specifically spelled 
out number. 

The fact that few instances occurred which 
effort was made any delegate short-circuit 
the education exceptional children and the fact 
that the few efforts that did occur were well 
beaten down, gave support the positive endorse- 
ment education for all. result, special 
education faired well broadly geared 
national conference this kind could ex- 
pected. For those broadly geared aspects the 
Conference, consult your NEA Journal and other 
general education publications. 


Plan that most interesting trip 


the 
Land the Sky Blue Waters 
and the 


city lakes and falls— 


Minneapolis 


for ICEC’S 34th annual 


convention 
HOTEL NICOLLET—APRIL 10-14, 1956 


Program for Joint Sectional Meeting 
AAAS Section and ICEC 


American Association for the Advancement 
Science Convention 


Hotel Dinkler Plaza, 3:30 Plaza 
December 26, 1955, Atlanta, Georgia 


CHAIRMAN: Dr. Worcester, Chair- 
man, Department Educational Psy- 
chology and Measurements, University 


Nebraska, Lincoln 


KITE, H., Surgeon-in-Chief, Scot- 
tish Rite Hospital for Crippled Children, 
Decatur, Georgia; Treatment 


Crippling Conditions Children” 


AINSWORTH, Stanley, PhD, Professor and 
Chairman Speech Correction, Univer- 
sity Georgia, Athens; Develop- 
ment Programs for those with Speech 


and Hearing Disorders” 


YOUNG, Florene, PhD, Professor Psy- 
chology and Director Psychological 
Clinic, University Georgia; 
the Needs Children with Social and 


Emotional Maladjustments” 


GODWIN, Winfred L., PhD, Regional Pro- 


grams Associate, Southern Regional Edu- 


cation Board, Atlanta, Georgia; 
ties the Southern Regional Education 
Board the Field Exceptional Chil- 


FALL REGIONAL—BIG SUCCESS 


was pleasant and profitable convention all 
the way from the opening reception, for which the 
Middle Tennessee chapter played host, the final 
curtain dropped Herbert Koepp-Baker with his 
challenging address, Specialist Looks Inside.” 

Two events that were not challenging, but lot 
fun, were presented the President’s Dinner 
Grand Ole Opry stars, Lonzo and Oscar, (with 
little side-help) sung, strummed, and wisecracked 
the enjoyment the crowd. But Minnie Pearl 
was jewel! She characterized the inhabitants 
Grinder’s Switch the delight all. And believe 
not, there real Grinder’s Switch the 
hills not too far from Nashville. 

The visitation and tours were excellent, too. 
should not forget them. was the radio, press, 
and television coverage. fact the whole affair 
was just grand occasion—it would have been diffi- 
cult make better. The region’s gratitude 
everyone who helped generously—John Tenny, 
the convention consultant, who got 
men off good start; Jay Hickes, the 
general program chairman for local arrangements; 
Joseph Sutton, chairman for the workshop; 
Lloyd Dunn, president the Tennessee State 
Federation and chairman AAMD Region Seven; 
and host others. 

good representation was hand from most 
the states the region. All told, about 600 
persons registered for one more meetings. That’s 
good attendance for any regional. 


NEW SECRETARY-TREASURER 
FOR CITY SUPERVISORS 

When Sadie Aaron the Houston public schools 
dropped her position director special educa- 
tion for that city, she resigned also secretary- 
treasurer the Council Administrators, Super- 
visors, and Coordinators Special Education 
Local School Systems. (See October 
Bulletin.) She has been succeeded Merle 
Karnes, director special education, Champaign, 
ICEC, PARTICIPANT CO-SPONSOR 
SEVERAL CONFERENCES THIS YEAR 
The popular NEA regional conferences 
struction created from the New England 
states for one that region. NEA has responded 
favorably and invited ICEC 
President Lord accordingly appointed Mil- 
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dred Stanton, consultant special education for 
Connecticut, act and she has accepted the re- 
sponsibility. dates are April 18-21, 1956. 


Mirian Tannhauser, supervisor special edu- 
cation, Montgomery County, Rockville, Md., ac- 
cepted appointment represent ICEC Joint 
Conference Children and Youth held Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dec. 5-6, immediately following the 
White House Conference Education. The 
theme the conference—‘‘A Look Ahead for Chil- 


dren and Youth.” 


Mary Harnett, ICEC board member large, 
participated round table luncheon discussion 
New York City, Nov. 18, involving various 
organizations and agencies called together 
George Hecht the American Parents Com- 
mittee, Inc. purpose was consider some 
the immediate national problems relating the 
education the mentally retarded, particularly 
that federal legislation. 


ICEC will act co-sponsor section meet- 
ing Atlantic City, Feb. 23, 1956, the conven- 
tion the American Association School Admin- 
istrators, NEA. The subject 
for the Trainable but Non-Educable ICEC 
Executive Secretary Harley Wooden, func- 
tioning liaison capacity making plans for the 
meeting. 


the American Association for the Advancement 
Science invited ICEC participate one the 
meetings that organization Atlanta, Ga., 
Dec. 26, 1955. Upon request Pres. Lord, 
Darrel Mase, coordinator, Florida Center 
Clinical Services, University Florida, prepared 
the program which appears elsewhere this 
Bulletin. 

ICEC also helping co-sponsor, the AASA 
convention Atlanta, symposium research 
science education. The education the gifted 
will given major consideration. Other 
sponsors include the National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA; National Association Re- 
search Science Teaching; The Central Asso- 
ciation Science and Mathematics; The Amer- 
Educational Research Association, NEA; 
The National Biology Teachers Amer- 
ican Nature Study Society; Section the 
AAAS; and the cooperative committee the AAA. 


The National Commission Teacher Educa- 
tion and Standards, NEA, holding 
series seven regional conferences during Janu- 
ary each which some four ICEC representa- 
tives will attend. 

The places and dates the January meetings 
are: Boston, 6-7; Washington, C., 9-10; Atlanta, 
13-14; Chicago, 16-17; Kansas City, Kans., 20-21; 
Salt Lake City, and San Francisco, 27-28. 

Announcement ICEC participants will 
made next month. 


American Psychological Association committee 
relations between psychology 
called joint preliminary meeting Washington, 
C., Dee. which ICEC was represented 
Harley Wooden. expected that more 
less permanent committee will emerge which 
ICEC, department NEA, will have ap- 
pointed representative. 


ICEC LIFE MEMBERSHIPS TAKE BIG SPURT 


the opening this fall, the Council 
had five life members, exclusive honorary. They 
were, order enrollment, Alice Metzner, Calif.; 
Harley Wooden, Washington, C.; Richard 
Dabney, Jefferson City, Mo.; Jeanette Riker, Ind.; 
and Ray 

Miss Metzner was formerly supervising director 
special education for the Detroit public schools 
and second president ICEC. She enrolled 
life member years ago when such was first avail- 
able. far our records show, she the only 
surviving person among the original group. 
recognition her long devotion and loyalty this 
council, the executive committee awarded her the 
present life membership card, certificate, 
President Lord, also California, presented the 
pin person. 

During the fall regional Nashville, Edward 
Eugene Hussion the headquarters staff talked 
“life memberships” between his various convention 
jobs. Takers included Amie Dennison, Tenn.; 
Ivan Garrison, Bob Gates, Fla.; William 
Geer, Tenn.; Jay Hickes, N.C.; James 
Hogan, Tenn.; Ina Hubbard, Mo.; Harriet 
Huffman, Tenn.; John McCormick, Jr., Kans.; 
and Frieda Neas, Tenn. 

Calif.; brings the grand total What nice 
beginning for the Council’s trust fund! 
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The group already talking about life mem- 
bership club. That special 
table the President’s Dinner, penalty for not 
wearing life membership pin all times during 
the convention, other equally regu- 


lations. 


WHO OPERATES THE COUNCIL? 


What part you and your chapter play 
ICEC nominations? 

Each year, the nominations committee chairman 
seeks your suggestions through 
nouncement. This year something has been added. 
Chairman Richard Dabney writing for sug- 
gestions for each chapter president whose name has 
been placed file headquarters. 

you would have voice who should govern 
your Council, consider who are the best persons 
the job. Give some time and thought the 
matter. Consult with others. Then make your 


wishes known through your chapter president— 


mail your suggestions direct. either case, 
give full name and title each proposed candidate. 
Make sure that she member some years 
standing ICEC and furnish supporting evidence 
his her qualifications for the job you have 
mind. 

Your Council good local participation 
its affairs. 

Here’s chance stand and counted 
vote for active, alert organization that 
operated the people back home. 

Following are the procedures use: 
from whatever state 


Each chapter 
province—should suggest name for presi- 
dent-elect. Write your nearest nominations 
committee member. 

Each chapter the following states should 
suggest governing board member suc- 
ceed its present incumbent. Write your 
nearest nominations committee member. 

States and incumbents are Minnesota 
years only)—Maynard Reynolds, Minne- 
apolis; Oregon—P. Kilgallon, 
Washington—Ross Hamilton, Olympia. 

Each the following state federations will 
nominate and elect governing board mem- 
ber under its own procedures and certify 
the same the ICEC nominations commit- 


tee chairman, Richard Dabney, for an- 
nouncement. 

States and incumbents are Maryland— 
(In process organizing state federa- 
tion) Ohio—Dorothy Pasch, Toledo; Penn- 
sylvania—Jack Birch, Pittsburgh; Tennes- 
see—William Geer, Nashville; Texas— 
Robinson, Austin; and Virginia— 
Kuhn Barnett, Richmond. 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Thompson. 
State Dept. Education 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Mary Frances Martin 
Los Angeles City Schools 
450 Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Thomas Mulrooney 
Wilmington Board Education 
625 10th St. 

Wilmington, Del. 


Geraldine Carpenter 
3625 First Avenue 
Miami, Fla. 


Samuel Kirk 
University Illinois 
Nevada St. 
Urbana, 


Agnes Mahoney 
4227 Broadway 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ruby Van Meter 

Des Moines Public Schools 
222 Keosauqua Way 

Des Moines, Iowa 


June Miller 
University Kansas 
Medical Center 
Kansas City Kans. 


Gwen Retherford 
State Dept. Education 
Ky. 


Eleanor Powers 
Columbia St. 
Augusta, Maine 


Harry Latshaw 
206 East Gittings Ave. 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


Frances Mullen 
591 Park St. 
Dorchester 24, Mass. 


Marguerite Rapson 
Upjohn-Parkwood School 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Anne Whitten 
1299 Grand Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Mrytle Miller 

Prin:, M.E. Miller School 
St. Joseph Ave. Krug Park 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Peterson 

Eastern Montana College 
Education 

Billings, Mont. 


Don Warner 

Omaha Public Schools 
4931 Pratt St. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


York 
437 Kings Highway 


Charles Gambert 
City Dept. Education 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Jay Hickes 
Charlotte Public Schools 
Charlotte, 


Herschel Nisonger 
321 Arps Hall 

Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Don Warren 
Niagara Falls Public Schools 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Joy Hills Gubser 
State Dept. Education 
Salem, Oreg. 


Lester Myer 
State Dept. Pub. Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


John Zuidema 
State Department Education 


Columbia, 


Agnes Rogers 
R-1 Glencoe Rd. 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 


William Wolfe 
University Texas 
Sutton Hall 


Austin, Texas 


Ellen Thiel 
University -Utah 
115 Stewart 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Nancy Ford 
914 Federal Street 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Van Hinkle 
124 East 18th St. 
Olympia, Wash. 


Thelma Stack 
2852 Frederick 
Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 


Richard Dabney 
State Dept. Education 
Box 480 

Jefferson City, Mo. 


The names all persons suggested, including 
the supporting evidence qualifications, will 
circulated among the members the nominations 
committee. process polling, the committee 
will arrive final decision. 

Other nominations may made petition 
signed 100 members good standing and sub- 
mitted President Lord. 


theory rationale the technique based? (2) 
What evidence there for the theory? and (3) 
What empirical evidence there that the technique 
results more efficient language (reading, writing, 
and spelling) the child? 

the Manual Instructions, Dr. Leavell at- 
tempts answer the questions listed above. The 
present review will endeavor evaluate these ex- 
planations. 


Dr. Leavell attempts relate language func- 
tions hemispheric cerebral dominance 
determined peripheral tests handedness. 
says that recognized fact that 
language function involving silent reading, 
ties, oriented the same occipital lobe 
that controlling the dominant hand.” (p. 
The reviewer does not agree that this “is 
recognized fact.” fact, own research 
cerebral dominance and handedness with 
animals does not support this hypothesis when 
applied visual perception and handedness. 
This criticism, however, does not invalidate 
the use the language-development service, 
since need not relate the theory 
cerebral dominance effective. 

The most impressive evidence from theoret- 
ical point view presented Leavell from 
the studies Berner and Berner.* The Ber- 
ners have pointed from study 500 
patients ophthalmological clinic that 
there difference between eye dominance, 
which established early life and not 
changed through training correction, and 
binocular control, which not necessarily 
permanent and which can changed with 
correction and can reversed training. 
Essentially, the exercises presented Leavell 
are designed train binocular control, with- 
out changing monocular eye dominance. 
shifting the binocular control 
sistent reversal errors confusions percep- 
tion reading, writing, and spelling, then 
would follow that the technique designed 
should effective one with children who 
present mixed eye dominance and mixed eye- 
hand-binocular control. 


The crucial test these hypotheses must nec- 
essarily determined experimentation 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


empirical evidence that (a) mixed eye-hand 
dominance produces confusions and language 
difficulties; (b) training the chiroscope 
develops unilateral eye-hand control; and (c) 
this unilateral control reduces confusions 
perception and results more efficient read- 
ing, writing and spelling. 


Dr. Leavell cites number studies that con- 
clude that mixed-hand dominance produces con- 
fusion and reading difficulties. does not cite 
studies, which there are many, which conclude 
that there little relationship between mixed domi- 
nance and language difficulties. This pointed out 
here indicate that the evidence not all one sided, 
and that need more penetrating studies which 
will delimit the factors which may thus asso- 
ciated. 

Professor Leavell presents evidence from his own 
studies that training the chiroscope plus other 
remedial measures increased the language achieve- 
ment the children thus tutored. This material 
cited evidence for the efficacy chiroscopic 
training. Unfortunately, the studies did not isolate 
chiroscopic training since was used with other 
remedial measures. How know that the im- 
provement was not the result “the other remedial 
measures,” rather than the chiroscope? conclu- 
sive experiment would use four matched groups 
either matched for ability randomized, such 
(a) group with special training, (b) group 
with chiroscopic training only, (c) group with 
chiroscopic and other remedial measures, and (d) 
group with other remedial measures without chiro- 
scopic training. The evidence that Dr. Leavell pre- 
sents comes from the (c) group above without com- 
parisons the other three variables which must 
controlled rigid experimental design before 
improvement language achievement 
definitely ascribed the use the chiroscope. 

The reviewer feels that the Language Develop- 
ment Service new approach the correction 
persistent confusions reading, writing, and spell- 
ing some children. The rationale and the evi- 
dence presented for demonstrating the efficiency 
the service should not disregarded, even though 
the gaps with controlled experimentation before its 
efficacy lack efficacy can 

(Continued following page) 
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HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from page 121) 


Kirk, director, Institute for Research Excep- 
tional Children, University Illinois, Urbana. 


FOOTNOTES 


LEAVELL, W., Manual Instructions, the Leavell 
Language-Development Service. Keystone View Co., Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 1955. 

A., “Hemispheric Cerebral Dominance 
and Hemispheric Equipotentiality,” Comparative Psychology 
Monographs, Vol. 11, No. Nov. 1935, 1-40. 


Berner, E., and Berner, E., “Relation Ocular 
Dominance, Handedness, and the Controlling Eye Binoc- 
ular American Medical Association, Archives 
Opthalmology, Vol. 50, Nov. 1953, 603-608. 


HOW SPECIAL SPECIAL EDUCATION? 
(Continued from page 100) 
cedure depend upon students for recognition 
the urgency their need for vocational prepara- 
tion and the specific areas, depending upon hand- 
icap, which that preparation could best 
instituted. 


The vocational training establishment exist- 
ence, ready accommodate the impaired individ- 
ual, ready provide aptitude testing, delimit 
potential training areas, arrange for therapeutic 
procedures for the reduction actual physical 
handicap, provide for training program, guid- 
ance and on. However, between that establish- 
ment and the impaired person his school years, 
lies relatively lengthy period. just that time 
which could effectively used developing the 
kind readiness which would enable the impaired 
person approach the vocational training program 
with mind-set stripped unrealistic aims and 
objectives. Wishes and desires, paraphrase 
remark John Dewey, not spring from the 
priori blue; they emerge from selective condition- 
ing. value that handicapped persons 
achieve employability through rehabilitation tech- 
niques, then, seems, every effort should exerted 
insure that they approach the rehabilitation pro- 
gram with ambivalence, with wishes and desires 
for their future that are cast within the framework 
their limitations. 


The question remains, “how special special 
education for seriously physically handicapped stu- 
dents?” our characteristic procedure absorb- 
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ing the impaired within normal setting, entailed 
adherence the concept likeness all chil- 
dren, best calculated inculcate such students 
the long-developing vocational readiness needed? 
Was the camp director unrealistic preferring that 
his cerebral palsied youngster become apt cherry- 
picker, rather than academically-oriented person 
approaching rehabilitation tardily and with un- 
wholesome equivocation? 


PARENTS TEACHERS THE PRESCHOOL 
DEAF CHILD 


(Continued from page 103) 


Best, Harry. Deafness and the Deaf the United 
States. 1943. The Macmillan Company, New York, 


ARNOLD and AMATRUDA, CATHERINE Develop- 
mental Diagnosis. 1947. Harper and Brothers, New York, 


“Infant Speech.” Sci. Am. March 1949, 


Sound Elements During the First Years 
Life: Review the Literature.” Sp. Hear. Dis. March 
1943. 8:1:109-21. 


Levy, Study Parent Groups for Hand- 
icapped Children.” Exc. Ch. Oct. 1952. 


the Preschool Child. 1930. Un. Minn. Press, Minneapolis. 


Disorders and Parent-Child Relationships.” 


Sp. Hear. Dis. Dec. 1954. 19:4:514-23. 


McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, 


Harriet. “Home Training for 


Deaf Children Through Correspondence.” Sp. Hear. Dis. 
June 1949, 


Cart Client-Centered Therapy. 1951. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 24. 


ALATHENA and Fern. “Parent 
Education and Group Therapy: Episode.” Cl. Psy. 
April 1948. 
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DREAM COMES TRUE FOR AMERICA’S HARG-OF-HEARING 


tiny, light, 


full-powered hearing 


complete! 


ZENITH “SO-X” 


Small, compact, efficient backed 
ironclad guarantee full satisfaction 
yet selling for less than one-fourth 
the price many comparable brands! 


Ever since the miraculous discovery 
the transistor, Zenith and its dealers have 
shared dream with America’s hard-of- 
hearing. dream outstanding hearing 
aid efficiency, clarity, operating economy 
price within easy reach all. 

Today, this “impossible” dream has 
become reality! Imagine highly effi- 
cient, full-powered, 4-transistor hearing 
aid, small can worn woman’s 
hair, under man’s yet sell- 
ing not for $250 $300, but for only 
$50 complete! And operating just one 
tiny dry-cell battery, available every- 
where, for about 10¢ week! 

What’s more, the Zenith “50-X” sold 
with 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee. 
you are not completely satisfied 
you not find that equals excels the 
performance competitive makes sell- 


HEARING AIDS 


the Makers World-Famous 
Zenith and Radio Sets 


ing for $200 more, return for full 
refund. The $50 price includes air con- 
duction earphone, cord, stock earmold, 
One-Year Warranty and Five-Year Serv- 
ice Plan. Time payments, you wish. 
Also four other superb new transistor 
models choose from! 

See, hear the new “50-X” your Zenith 
Dealer’s. His name listed the classi- 
fied telephone directory. send coupon 
for free literature and local dealer list. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
Dept. 52Z, 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. - 


Please mail me free literature on the new “‘50-X.” 


1 
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(Continued from page 108) 

with short episodes rather than continued narrative, 
from the library lately. read some these episodes 
during the day. Once while 6:30 listen 
“College Quiz Bowl.” Between 7:00 and 8:00 watch 
“Jackie Gleason” television. Between 8:00 and 8:30 
sit with the family watch Herb Shriner. After that 
watch “My Favorite Husband,” George Goebel (the per- 
son really stay see), and “Your Hit Parade.” 
usually find time slip into pajamas, I’m usually 
ready for bed. 

Sundays sleep and read bed. have 
griddle cakes something else different for late break- 
fast. read the Tribune comics, but first read “The 
Magazine Books,” quite thoroughly. After that 
homework with talks with the family and pick-up reading 
between. eat irregularly depending what 
are having. usually watch least part “Toast 
the Town.” then listen “Sherlock Holmes” 
radio. bed and prepare for school again. 

The lists books read the twins are long 
and the content varied. Below are the titles 
some the books one the boys reported that 
had read recently: 

Vol. Carl Sandburg’s The Prairie Years 

Good Morning, Miss Dove 

Tutt and Mr. Tutt 

Sister Eileen 

Shake Well Before Using 

The McKenneys Carry 

Secret and Urgent 

Great Code and Cipher Stories 

Followed Our Hearts Hollywood 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 


When interest develops, the boys are inclined 
find all the books available the topic. Oc- 
casionally somewhat general interest will lead 
them explore for months published materials 
particular area. General interests are followed 
too—sometimes for long periods time. For ex- 
ample, the field biography general strong 
interest both boys. Two years ago, reported 
that had read almost every title the Landmark 
Series books. the World Landmark Series 
was published, read each book appeared. 
Particular titles led further exploration other 
biographies. wide reading the boys have be- 
come authorities biographical materials the 
fields law and baseball. 

The varied interests the boys contribute greatly 
their intellectual development. The effects are 
noticeable many ways, particularly their gen- 
eral language proficiency, well their vo- 
cabularies. For example, was given the Stanford- 
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Binet Test December 1953 ascertain whether 
his remarkable attainments had persisted. Other 
tests were administered too. passed every sub- 
test throughout the entire Binet battery. His vocab- 
ulary test score (39) was really outstanding; 
words defined enables one obtain credit the 
Superior Adult III level. Not only was P’s vocabu- 
lary superior quantitative way; was truly 
remarkable qualitatively. For example, defined 
orange color which mixture yellow 
and red; secondary color; citrous 
culiarity strange quirk idiosyncracy”, and 
retroactive “something which will come back, 
act again.” 

The varied interests the boys and their su- 
periority many fields contribute their social 
adjustment. Although they have relatively few 
friends and depend very large extent upon their 
family relationships for security and pleasure, they 
are happy, adjustable boys who achieve success and 
satisfaction most their activities. 


Present Status and Prognosis 

present the twins are the last half 
eighth grade. They are successful contributing 
class members. Their grades are consistently su- 
perior. was president his homeroom both 
last year and during the current school year. When 
was the seventh grade, was elected secretary 
his homeroom. Their teachers report that the 
boys are well liked the classroom 
friendly, courteous, studious personalities both 
teachers and fellow pupils. Although the twins are 
now twelve-and-a-half years old, they are actually 
the equals superior adults their poised manner, 
their consideration for others, their fund 
general information, and their interest cur- 
rent events. 

the moment they are preparing take part 
“battle words,” annual old-fashioned 
down” contest offered the junior high school 
which the twins attend. Last spring the twins took 
top honors this annual contest; won first place 
and second. 

Another outstanding ability the boys 
ing. particularly successful creating stories. 
11, several his compositions gave evidence 
unusual talent. Undoubtedly, the boys were 
encouraged enter the field writing, they could 
become unusually successful. But their interest and 
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ambition center now the field law. They are 
thoroughly informed and enthusiastic about events 
and developments this profession. During the 
past three years, they have been consistent their 
statement that law their vocational preference 
and strong interest. 


Although the boys are hoping that this year 
will win first place and second the “battle 
words” contest, they are willing accept defeat 
sportsmanlike manner. They showed their 
ability last year take disappointment stride 
when one boy failed win the election the 
presidency the student body the school. His 
twin brother was much disappointed he, since 
was acting campaign manager for his brother. 
But week after the election they indicated 
that they had enjoyed the preparation for the cam- 
paign much that they were compensated for 
defeat the election itself. 


The writers believe that boys such these twins, 
fortunate the endowment unusually high 
mental ability well security and motivation 
found stimulating home, are among the nation’s 
most valuable resources. Such children should 
identified early, have been these boys, and should 
encouraged develop their potentialities 
order make their greatest contribution society. 


CLASSIFYING THE LANGUAGE DEFECTS 
CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 111) 
and relies upon them help clarify the meaning 
verbal commands and questions. has some 
dificulty responding appropriately simple com- 
mands and questions.* can pick the correct 
object from choice three common objects, 
such chair, bed, and spoon. 


Severe 

The child relies almost completely the ges- 
tures others for understanding. The gestures 
used must simple, e.g. reaching and pointing. 
The child cannot respond appropriately simple 
commands and questions. cannot pick the cor- 
rect object from choice three common objects. 


The simple questions referred are usually 
variations of: “Where your nose, eye, mouth, hair, dress, 
shoes, etc.” “Look Mommy, Daddy, the light, door, 
window, table, chair, etc. 
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Very Severe 

The child does not respond all, either verbal 
commands simple gestures. The child indi- 
cates some slight response vocal inflection pat- 
terns, but not what being said. 


Expressive Language 
(1) MOTOR 
Mild 
The child’s rate mobility the tongue, lips, 
and jaw slightly below normal limits. Breathing 
adequate for the support speech. 


Moderate 

The child’s lip mobility and tongue mobility 
are defective. has difficulty with voluntary 
mouth opening and closing, but able it. 
Breathing and speech are poorly synchronized. 


Severe 

The child’s lip mobility and tongue mobility are 
very restricted. The tongue motion primarily 
one extension and retraction. The child can- 
not open and close his mouth voluntarily. has 
great deal difficulty initiating phonation. 


Severe 


The musculature needed for speech defective 
even vegetative level. The child has difficulty 
with chewing and swallowing. The breathing pat- 
tern immature and inadequate for the support 
speech. 


(2) SPEECH 
Mild 
The child’s speech can readily understood 
although defective. His articulation 
characterized two three defective sounds, 
but consistent his substitutions, distortions, 
and/or omissions. 


Moderate 

The child’s speech can understood with some 
difficulty. His articulation characterized 
many defective sounds, and may inconsistent 
his substitutions, distortions and/or omissions. 
may have voice and/or rhythm deficiencies. 
has meaningful verbal “yes” and “no” 
response. 


Severe 
The child’s speech can understood only with 
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much difficulty and great deal effort. His ar- 
ticulation characterized inconsistent errors 
almost all sounds. may have voice and/or 
rhythm deficiencies. may have meaningful 
verbal “yes” and “no” response. 


Very Severe 

The child’s speech cannot understood. 
has meaningful words responses, but just 
makes noises cries. 


(3) OTHER EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

Mild 

The child has many gestures symbolic value. 
uses them fluently express his thoughts 
combination gestures and sounds. plays 
with toys and pictures such manner in- 
dicate correct groupings 
Moderate 

The child has such gestures reaching, point- 
ing, and appropriate gestures for “yes” and “no.” 
Few the gestures have symbolic value, and the 
child does not use them fluently. has some 
simple groupings for toys. recognizes broad 
categories, such things eat. 


Severe 

The child has reaching gesture. has 
symbolic gestures such those indicate “yes” 
and “no.” does not have groupings categories 


for toys. 


Very Severe 

The child has gestures any kind. 
able play with toys all, either puts them 
his mouth tosses them the floor. 


The above classification language functioning 
was devised with the aim establishing definite 
criteria for the varying degrees handicaps. 
These criteria should serve definitions what 
constitutes mild, moderate, severe, and very 
severe handicap the area language function- 
ing children with cerebral palsy. hoped 
that establishing set values for these terms will 
make them definitive and useful providing 
common background reference. also hoped 
that this proposed rating scale will prove 
clinically helpful satisfying need obtain 
more detailed and complete picture the lan- 
guage functioning children with cerebral palsy. 
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GATED COMPRESSION* 
For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 


creates new 
and better sound patterns 


T-2 Way Teach Speech 
WARREN 
Custom-built WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 


: Professional 


units represent significant advance the field aural train- 
Model 


ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost 
the vanishing point, order increase the interest span 
the child. Instead tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
ceeds accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice 
the home well the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. short demonstration will convince you that they 
are 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 
Microphones Microphone stands 
Model Ceiling and wall booms Head phones 
Binaural control boxes Microphone control boxes 
Cables and connectors Cartridges and needles 


For Use in the 
Home and for WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
Small Classes OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


D-1 they 


shall 
ustom-Odu: 
Desk Model they speak 

THERAPEUTIC 
FURNITURE 
Jay Warren, Inc., 

Especially Adapted to Individual Training Sole Distributor Of 
Bailey’s Therapeutic 
*PATENT NO. 
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GATED 
Serves Any Size Class ; 
up to 20 
D-2-S 


—GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


LET’S CREATIVE 


valuable outlet self-expression, relief from 
frustration, release from fear, tension, inhibitions, 
way communication, and just plain fun can 
the art program designed for exceptional children.* 


Experiment! Try it! Children who 
capped can develop skills, techniques, 
viduality expression that can delightful, and 
who knows perhaps economically useful hobby. 


Art Skills Developed the Child 
Who Retarded 


There has been great deal written how art 
may serve the needs children with mental 
retardation. all that has been written, there 


generally assumption that the child able 


use those tools and skills which make the art 
experience possibility. 

The following spells out several skills which 
should developed enhance the retardate’s 
ability profit from the art experience: 


Use Crayons 


Kind 
Soft wax crayons 
Large small size—but the larger ones are best 
for the unskilled hands 
Box eight colors (any more seem unnecessary) 
Procedure 


Allow child use crayons his choice scribble 
draw large sheets paper. 

not insist that the child use specific colors, but 
help him learn colors simple games, as: make 
red line, make orange line, etc. Give help 
selecting correct color necessary. 


II. Cutting 


scissors 
Use blunt pointed scissors that open easily and are 
good cutting condition. 


*School Arts, “Art and the Exceptional Child,” March 
1955. 
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Allow child cut paper any way chooses. 
Repeat this cutting experience until the child able 
handle the tool. 
Exercises 
Give child paper with several parallel lines drawn 
and have him cut along the lines. will 
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probably not cut very straight and the edges will 
jagged. Repeat another time. 

Give child paper with one large shape (square, 
triangle, etc.) drawn it. Have him cut out. 
Circles may added later but they are especially 
hard cut out. Repeat another time. 

Allow child draw his own shape cut out. 


Introduction paste 

Place small amount paste piece paper 
before the child. Show him how use 
demonstrating the spreading paste. 

Let child spread some paste. Some children not 
like touch paste. this case, wait until another 
time introduce again. Some children will 
taste it. Let them so, but discourage the habitual 
eating paste. 

Exercises 

Show child how put pasty paper against another 

piece make stick. Give him small-to-medium 


Introduction folding 

Surprisingly enough, folding very difficult for 
many children. Demonstrate the folding piece 
paper. not hold the air fold it. 
This easy for adults, but almost impossible for 
children. Use desk top the wall blackboard 
fold on. Match the folded over corners. 

Have the child fold medium size paper (9x12). 
Tell him match the corners, but not sur- 
prised they not match may 
not able hold the corners and press the fold 
the same time. says can’t and asks 
for help, the teacher should hold the corners while 
the child makes the fold. 

Exercises 

Fold several like-size pieces paper assem- 

bled into booklet. Show child how put pages 


Introduction tracing 

Occasionally there will need for tracing, and 

will helpful the child has learned previously the 

meaning the word. 

Give the child shape trace (circle, square, 
simple shape). should heavy paper card- 
board. 

Exercises 

Let child cut out shape that has traced. 

Let child draw his own object heavy paper and 
cut out. Heavy paper difficult for many chil- 
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Pasting 


Tracing 


IV. Folding 


may need help doing this—especially getting 
the beginning and the end his line meet. Re- 
peat another time. 


Have child cut out simple shapes without drawing 


them. Suggest ball, flower, box, etc. Have him 
cut pictures from magazines paste into booklet. 


size piece dark paper paste onto larger piece 
paper. Very small pieces paper spread 
paste onto difficult for anyone, not expect 
the child able this. Neatness comes 
with experience. 


When child has learned paste easily (not neces- 


sarily neatly), allow him cut his own shapes and 
paste them. 


Show child how put leftover paste back the 


jar and how dispose the paste paper. Show 
him how take paste from the jar using stick, 
spoon, ruler and put the paste paper. 


together. Help child staple them together (always 
supervise the use stapler). Paste pictures child 
has cut out into the booklet let him draw pictures 
it. 


Practice folding sheet, and then folding again 


and again until very small. 


Fold 9x12 paper into parts. Cut along folds 


illustrated. Bend form box. Paste tabs. Give 
help needed. Paste strip for basket handle. 


Fold paper half. Show child how draw half 


object heart, Christmas tree, simple shape). 
sure understands that must draw the 
fold side. This hard for some children com- 
prehend. Have him cut along the line that has 
drawn. Objects may colored and used for Christ- 
mas tree decorations, cut paper pictures, bulletin 
board decorations, etc. 


dren cut. Let him part but give him 
help his hand gets tired gets discouraged. 
Trim off rough edges for him. 


Let child trace his own shape and cut out one 


not use teacher-made objects any more 
bulletin board identical 


more. 
than necessary. 


hatchets, pumpkins, chicks may look good the 
teacher visitors, but not the children’s work. 
may take more time and effort the teacher’s 
part help the child draw his conception 
chick, but certainly more beneficial the child. 
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Introduction painting 


Provide easels some sort. easels are not avail- 
able, old cardboard box will do. Cut out sides 
and top, and staple remaining sides together 
form triangle. Place easel low desk 
table and weight down with books, 
heavy blocks. Two children may use the easel 
the same time. sure there ample room 
front the easel for paint jars 
cups. Muffin tins are excellent for paint. 
turned upside down with holes cut and paper cups 
fitted into the holes good. Use any arrangement 
that will prevent the spilling paint. Tack tape 
large sheet paper the easel. 


Use tempera paint. sure paint thick enough 
that will not run down the paper. Provide 
large brush for each different color. Large handled 
brushes are easier for the child handle, but they 
should not large that they tip over the paint 
jar when left it. 


Explain the child how use the brush that 
the paint jar and not another color brush. Demon- 
strate how put paint the paper. Let the child 
paint. Provide fresh paper when ready, but 
not let him paint long one sheet that 
wears hole it. 


The child should learn clean after has 
finished with art project. Give him help needs 
it, because may tired, and this extra burden 
may discourage him doing other art projects. 

Clean involves 


Picking scrap paper 
Putting crayons back into box 
Putting scissors away 


Putting extra paste back jar 


Materials needed: 


Mimeograph paper 
Paste 
Dark construction paper 


Start each child with sheet mimeograph 
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VI. Painting 


easels are not available, the floor desk top may 
used. Paint will splattered place 
papers the desk and floor. 


Sometimes watercolor boxes are the only paints 
available. They are not good tempera for 
the younger child but they will do. not use 
easels for water color painting. Let child sit 
table desk. Show him how use water cup 
jar for cleaning his brush. 


Exercises 


Allow child use paint freely wishes. 

suggest pictures for him paint, let him use his 
imagination. 

The child may seem merely scribbling with 
the paint, but will call his scribbles something. This 
the “name the scribble” stage and quite normal. 
Encourage him talk about his painting. 
“Tell about it,” never “What it?” 


Drying 


Place paintings floor, shelf, table dry. 

not pile top other paintings while wet. 
They will stick together and tear when pulled apart. 

available, rope and clip clothes pins are good 
for hanging work dry. 


VII. Cleaning 


Washing paint brushes and disposing dirty 
water 


Sponging spilled paint paste. not expect 
the child know how use sponge. Show him 
how rinse and how squeeze out excess 
water. 


Joan art education teacher, Scotia, College for 
Teachers, Division Education for Exceptional Children, 


State University New York, Buffalo 22. 


Creative Pictures 


paper, and large sheet 


struction paper. 


Make suggestions making scenes, using the 


edges the paper for hedges, trees, and clouds. 


After the children have torn their designs, they 
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can begin arrange them the colored paper. 
necessary, the background may trimmed give 
pictures better balance. After they have arranged 
pictures, the pieces may pasted. 


Second Printing 


EVALUATION AND EDUCATION 
THE 
CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILD 


introduce the activity, tear paper you tell 
the children, “There’s magic our fingers”. Then 
show them the pieces torn paper and ask them 

looks like motivate their imagination. 

machinery, person may some the answers. 
Children will eager try this activity. 


some children have difficulty tearing the 
paper, have them hold sheet paper between 
the forefinger and thumb the left hand and 
the paper with the same fingers the right 
hand keeping the forefingers close together. The 
left hand fingers follows along the torn edge. 


THE NEW JERSEY STUDY 


Thomas Hopkins 


Kathryn Colton 


Children get full value this activity because 
they can tell the story behind his her scene. 
Everyone can tear paper. There’s picture every 
Gray, principal, Ridgely School, 
Prince George’s County, Maryland. 


(of the Harry Moore School, Jersey City) 


and 


Harry Bice 


(Continued following page) 


(New Jersey State Crippled Children 


Commission) 


your plans 


the 


will soon ready 


Same price—$1.60 per single copy 


Winthrop Morgan Phelps, M.D. 


wrote the foreword. 


eapo 


April 10-14, 1956 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 
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Many worthwhile hours have been spent using 
paper. Because the varied methods and 
the different effects obtained, never grow tired 
using it. variety interesting articles can 
made from the same material. becoming familiar 
with the basic principles and developing skill the 
use crepe paper, much can learned. 


The children first learned how cut and handle 
crepe paper correctly and how use different 
kinds adhesives. learning measure accurate- 
ly, they obtained experience using the ruler and 
the yardstick. They learned how cut forms and 
patterns well the proper selection and combina- 
tion colors. When cutting, the children learned 
follow the lines order make patterns the 
correct size. 


found that was advisable use Dennison 
‘Crepe Paper because appears stronger and 
can stretched more successfully. 


When cutting crepe paper learned that the 
lines the paper must run parallel with the width. 
Here was opportunity teach the meaning 
the word parallel. We, also, learned that the paper 
can cut easier any specified width the band 
left on. 


There are several ways stretch crepe paper. 
can wrapped around firm stick, two persons 
can face each other while holding the paper firmly 
their hands and then move slowly away from 


October 1950 


Every child can draw and paint. natural 
for him take implement hand and make marks 
for him walk, talk, eat, sleep. given 
the proper materials and encouragement can 
produce works art the age four and continue 
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Artcraft With Crepe Paper 


The following articles are drawn from 


Everyday Art; May, June 1950, September, 


Every Child Can Paint 


each other. Whenever crepe paper pasted, 
should stretched first because this helps 
prevent wrinkling. 


Crepe paper clay was made mixing cut 
crepe paper with water and flour. One-half cup 
water one-half cup flour are good pro- 
portions use. When mixing, wise use 
only one color paper time because the colors 
will run together. Crepe paper clay gives very 
nice effect when used cover 
When covering, smooth the thickness about three- 


eighths inch. 


Crepe paper can made into raffia used 
for weaving. The children have made table mats, 
hot dish pads, napkin rings, sewing baskets, fruit 
baskets, and waste baskets out crepe paper 
We, also, made hanging pot cover weaving ona 
wire foundation. 


Working with crepe paper enjoyable because 
some articles are simple and can made chil- 
dren who are just beginning the craft; other articles 
are suited for more experienced students. Crepe 
paper seems ideally suited for our special class be- 
cause inexpensive compared with other art 
materials and can used small space. The 
children can all working with the same material 
the same time, yet each one may making 
something different. HENRIETTA FREEMAN, special 
class, Lothian School, Lothian, Md. 


not necessary provide him with expensive 
materials, but the utmost importance that 
permitted develop his owns ideas and 
not allowed copy fill things provided for 
him adults. every experiment made with 
groups children was found that the best results 
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are obtained when they feel free express their 
own ideas and look upon the teacher consultant. 
rare times the child may lack ideas. Then the 
teacher may step and stimulate interest through 
conversation. 

The greatest progress development can made 
when the parent teacher has the ability assure 
the child that his work understood 
preciated. The greatest harm can done ques- 
tions from well meaning relatives friends which 
embarrass the child. They laugh among themselves, 
they give suggestions which the child cannot 
interpret and arouse confusion minds which 
would otherwise function normally. 


far the actual teaching method con- 
cerned, the most important thing present 
materials that the child becomes interested and 
completely ease. 

Reasonable care should taken but the break- 
ing crayons, the spilling paint, etc. must never 
allowed turn into tragedies. given feeling 
adventure, the child will start once record 
experiences ideas his own way. The teacher 
then acts guide, helping discussion the 
subject chosen whenever the child becomes confused 
his own mental picture. Individual progress 
paramount. obtain there must feeling 
haste. Whether the child five fifteen, 
should work labor love. 


Most our work was done without any sugges- 


tion the part the teacher. Some the result 
deliberate direction given order learn pupil 
reactions planned course study which could 
used the untrained teacher. careful review 
the child’s intuitive use basic forms was made 
and the program mapped accordingly. 

Excellent results were obtained mere sugges- 
tion that the child think circles, squares, com- 
binations the two and for the older children 
horizontals, verticals, diagonals, and combinations 
these. very easy for the child see forms 
nature variations basic forms and 
doing the way paved for the best design, 
whether applied easel painting, murals, 
fabrics, architecture. 

Experience shows the child that certain combina- 
tions color are significant and that others make 
the colors fade into obscurity. finds that area 
red next one orange has less power than 
placed next blue green. learns that 
uses line red create shape, space, area, 
must use other colors around order retain 
the red. becomes conscious the importance 


the distribution color and color relationships 


according size and shape. short, learns 
through experience without the aid mechanical 
devices. 

This use intuitive expression followed con- 
scious interpretation can applied all art train- 
ing.—KATHARINE SCHLATER, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Heads Made From Discarded Material 


Many teachers say that they have little art ma- 
terial use. Have they ever thought using dis- 
carded things? What wealth material can 
found old trash cans. Each year through 
the old trash cans home and are surprised 
what find. From this material have been 
making the most interesting heads. 

This excellent outlet self-expression 
the individual student. That desires this self- 
expression was proved the interest generated 
the project. 

The work was done home. certain date was 
selected for the completion the work. Very early 
that morning you could see the students coming into 
the room. They were very proud their creations 
and anxious see how ingenious their classmates 
were too. Some their creations represented the 
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heads Donald Duck, Pluto, George Bernard 
Shaw, coffee-pot head, cannibal, and many 
others. Old shoes, pine cones, brooms, footballs, 
tenpins, sponges, balls various kinds, old records, 
cocoanuts, calabashes, sweet potatoes, gourds, horns, 
flour sifters, and countless other gadgets were used 
fashioning the heads. was most fascinating 
project and were all surprised the marvelous 
creations made out discards. 

One our local newspapers was very much in- 
terested our project. They sent photographer 
take pictures and reporter interview our 
students for article. 

feel that this was well worthwhile project 
because the students, well the community, were 
very much interested it—-HELEN 
supervisor art, Wyomissing School District, Pa. 
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For children from eight eighty including— 
students with art background and older 
people who have never before drawn—to prove 
that everyone born with natural ability 
design and express himself 


Design group faces paper not less than 
inches. 


Faces may naturalistic, grotesque, pure 
design (everyone may use his own peculiar tech- 
nique). 


thought given correct proportions 
the head. 


Suggest using large and small areas, overlapping 
faces, profiles, faces from the front, faces from the 
half faces with half the face moved 


Wax crayon, Sketcho, tempera color, charcoal, 
and water color are good mediums. family group 
naturalistic technique would make most in- 


Coloring more fun and more creative when any 
colors desired are used. Black and one color 
several tones most effective. 


Things learned the fun making 
the picture— 


Certain pictures will stand out being very pleas- 
ing the children. These with the human appeal 
will good for the very reason that the artist has 
applied some the age-old art principles rhythm 
line, form color, repetition, unity, Now 
stress the art rules and principles and the children 
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Fun and Faces 


Procedure 


Mediums 


Coloring 


students with art background relief 
from the formal routine some art programs; 
also interesting way develop design 
persons who like draw the grotesque, the 
naturalistic, for those who like pure design. 


farther down the paper, even moved 
sideways the paper. 


Elongated necks and shoulders may added. 


Give your arm big swing and let the first face 
land where will. Then proceed the same free 
manner from thereon, adding the first face from 
above, below and behind. Don’t try erase because 
you can’t make mistake. Whatever happens, 
from there. True, you will like some your 
designs better than others, but you work with 
freedom each picture will have peculiar charm 
its own. 


teresting study oil paints. fine character study 
could developed with either one person three 
poses three persons three different poses. 


will have reason for learning them. You will find 
them beginning use them other later designs. 


Everyone born with the power create and 
design. Results will successful because 
—of the spontaneity the work 
—of the interest and effort brings forth from the 
students 
—it fun. 


You can’t make mistake. your picture; 
you like with art teacher, 
Mannington High School, Marion County, Va. 
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Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


handicapped children; guide general principles and 
practices public health personnel, prepared and author- 
ized for publication the Committee Child Health. 
1955. 148 The Assn., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
Paperbound. 


This the first series outlines public health 
practice special fields. The other guides now 
able are: Services for children with cerebral palsy, 108 p.; 
Services for children with cleft lip and palate, p.; 
and Services for children with dento-facial handicaps, 
Each, $1.50, set four, $5.10. 


Cora. Key gold. 1955. 127 Henry Holt 
and Co., New York, 


After attack polio, Edward persuades his family 
take him Florida where his father can give him 
swimming treatments the warm water. Young children 
will enjoy this easy-to-read fishing story, spiced with touch 
mystery, and its dreams pirate ships and sunken 
treasure, 


Survey agencies and services available 
persons with cerebral palsy New York City. 1955. 
tabs. Mimeo. The Council, 57th St., New York 


describing geographic location, kind 
services offered, and the number persons served, plus 
summary findings and recommendations. 


M., ed. Psychology excep- 
tional children and youth. 1955. 594 illus. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, $8.65. 


Contents: Somatopsychology physical disability, Lee 
Meyerson.—Psychological assessment exceptional chil- 
dren and youth, Ernest Newland.—A psychology im- 
paired hearing, Lee Meyerson.—The nature defective 
speech, Jon Eisenson.—Psychological problems children 
with impaired vision, Berthold 
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considerations with crippled children, William Cruick- 
shank.—Psychosocial aspects epilepsy children and 
youth, Daniel problems chil- 
dren and youth with chronic medical disorders, Joseph 
Newman.—Mentally retarded and mentally defective chil- 
dren: major psychosocial problems, Seymour Sarason. 
—Psychology gifted children and youth, Ruth Strang.— 
Psychotherapy and play techniques with the exceptional 
child and youth, Emory Cowan. 


You and your child’s health; 


foreword Milton Levine, M.D. 1955. 208 Harper 


Bros., New York, $3.00. 


Parents are offered sensible advice preparing children 
for office examination and treatment the doctor den- 
tist and for hospitalization for operation. 
books, pamphlets, and recordings for both children and 
parents adds the book’s usefulness. 


1955. illus. Horn Book, 585 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. $1.50. 


Crippled children the Crotched Mountain Rehabilita- 
tion Center New Hampshire gave Christmas pageant 
and the author, who volunteered paint murals the 
wards the center, shared many the activities. 


Caring for the sick child home. 
1955. 157 Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Penn. $3.00. 


Family problems and practical questions concerning 
home nursing care the sick child are covered for the 
busy mother. This book and Mrs. Hartrich’s book, You 
and Your Child’s Health, largely supplement one another. 


Moustakas, and Berson, The 
nursery school and child care center: and 
teachers’ guide. 1955. 222 tabs. Whiteside, Inc., and 
William Morrow Co., New York, $3.00. 


Chapter VII, 119-146, Schools for Excep- 
tional Children.” 
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Sidonie Gruenberg. 1955. 238 Harper Bros., New 
York. $3.00. 


How build strong, happy family through the re- 
laxed acceptance the adoptive relationship. Specialized 
problems concerned with the adoption older children 
the handicapped are considered. 


Nations. Bureau Social Affairs. 


tional survey programmes social development, pre- 
pared the cooperation with the ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, and the World Health Organization. 1955. 219 
Paperbound. UN, $2.00. 


Written primarily help governments become more 
familiar with the policies other governments, this pub- 
lication concerned with social measures since 1945, 
Chapter IX, 129-145, deals with special programs 
social protection and rehabilitation the handicapped. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


“Deafness cerebral-palsied schoolchildren.” 
Lancet. Aug. 20, 1955. 269:6886:370-71. 


Difficulties testing and the hearing these chil- 
dren are discussed. Based survey three English 


schools. 


LYNNDELLE, “Identification aurally handi- 
capped school children Santa Clara County.” California 
Schools. Aug., 1955. 


mobile testing unit and typical daily schedule 
described, and the present status the program 
indicated. 


ing program for the detection hearing loss preschool 
children.” Am. Public Health. Sept., 
1108. 


experiment Erie County, Y., proved the value 
utilizing school audiometer technician time during the 
summer and other vacation time. 


Epilepsy 


Dencrove, Epwarp and “Should epilep- 


tics marry?” Today’s Health. Sept., 1955. 33:9:19, 54-55. 
y if 


Knowing these facts about the nature and control 
epilepsy will help the undecided face the question 
marriage squarely. 


Gifted 


“Gifted children; our greatest resource.” 
Nursing Outlook. Sept., 1955. 3:9:498-500. 


Dr. Witty suggests some ways which gifted children 
may identified and may given guidance, encourage- 
ment, and help parents and teachers. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


“On the prevalence cerebral palsy.” 
Cerebral Palsy Rev. July-Aug., 1955. 16:4:4, 25. 


review the Phelp’s formula and the Schenectady 
and Connecticut surveys establish basis for UCPA’s 
estimates, which indicate prevalence rate 3.5 
cases for 1000. 


classification cerebral palsy childhood.” Brit. Med. 
July 16, 1955. 4932:163-66. 


the same issue: “Cerebral palsy 
187-88. 


Presents neurological classification found useful; 
compares number older and contemporary clas- 
sifications. the Edinburgh survey Ingram the in- 
cidence was found 2.5 cases per 1000. 
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The editorial reviews the problems determining the 
pathology and etiology, reporting briefly recent studies. 


Martin “The measurement intelligence 
children with cerebral palsy: the Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale.” Pediatrics. Aug., 47:2:253-60. 


The Columbia must applied with careful considera- 
tion the portion the “brain-injured” syndrome pre- 
sented each child tested. Sixty 70% all 
children examined show two more the psychological 
involvements reviewed. 


palsy.” Arch. Ophthalmology. June, 1955. 53:852-56. 


Abnormalities muscle balance were found 
most prominent. Management treatment 
described. 
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Survey the Education 
Gifted Children 


ROBERT HAVIGHURST, EUGENE STIVERS 
and ROBERT DeHAAN 


The Committee Human Development, University Chicago 


overview the many recent de- gifted children are met forty-five 
velopments the process edu- different schools, school systems, and 
cating the gifted child. The authors projects throughout the country. 


proceed from clearly stated criteria 
sound educational practice and show 


how the many problems presented 


gifted children may solved many 
different kinds schools. The major 
portion the book consists concise 


Supplementary Educational Monograph 


Paper $1.50 


The University 
Chicago Press 


114 pages 


summaries the ways that the needs 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


THE Society AND For The 
Society and Home For Cripples. 1955. illus. chart. 
Available the from the International Society for 
the Welfare Cripples, 701 First Ave., New York 17, 


This booklet describes the program and services the 
Society, and its organization and administration. 


Greer, “Motivation the brain damaged 
Occupational Therapy. July-Aug., 1955. 
9:4:156-57, 168. 


The basis for establishing rapport and goals that may 
set the therapist and patient are briefly discussed. 


“Cerebral palsy; practical routine 
for discerning oculomotor defects cerebral palsied chil- 
Pediatrics. Sept., 1955. 47:3:333-39. 


Ocular defects exist over 50% patients with 
cerebral palsy. Early treatment will develop vision and 
may improve general motor ability, especially cases 
athetosis ataxia. 


Hoop, and Meyer “Infantile 
spastic hemiplegia; II. Laterality involvement.” Am. 
Phys. Med. Aug., 1955. 34:4:457-66. 


Second series statistical studies, deals with 
involvement, rate language and motor development, in- 
telligence, and birth weight. significant differences 
were found. 
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Lamm, “The intellectual level cerebral 
palsy.” Cerebral Rev. July-Aug., 1955. 16:4:11, 26. 


Reviews number studies the mental development 
children with cerebral palsy. 


Crippled Child. Aug., 1955. 33:2:12-13, 27. 


mother cerebral palsied boy believes that dis- 
cipline just necessary for the handicapped child 
for the normal achieve emotional balance and 
learn live the community adult. 


Epwarp and Cancro, “Role non- 
directive play therapy technic psychotherapy 
cerebral palsy.” Arch. Phys. Med. and Rehab. Aug., 1955. 


Psychological services should include testing and evalua- 
tion, plus actual therapy, guidance, and parental counsel- 
ing they are effective. 


Meyer, “Vocational rehabilitation the 
cerebal palsied.” Jewish Soc. Service Quart. Fall, 1954. 


Tells use standard counseling techniques and 
procedures, well specialized diagnostic work study 
program. 


Myers, “Music therapy hospital-school for 
children who have cerebral palsy.” Rev. 
July-Aug., 1955. 16:4:8, 25. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
$ 


The music program the Iowa Hospital School 
based the belief that music can reach the handicapped 
child therapeutically well educationally. 


1955. tabs. (Legislative doc. 1955, no. 52) 
State Dept. Health, Albany. 


The annual review state services, facilities, 
sonnel. Includes report study transportation for 
the handicapped made Alfred Katz. 


Roy “Some children require special help.” 
Calif. Teachers Assn. Sept., 1954. 50:6:26-27. 


Two case histories children with amputations—one 
caused accident, the other congenital—illustrate some 
the emotional and social adjustment problems and how 
the classroom teacher may meet them. 


“Training, placement, and aftercare 
for the cerebral palsied child.” Spastics’ Quart. June, 1955. 
4:2:10-13. 


The day has already come when the aspect employ- 
ment must receive attention. paper given the First 
National Conference Cerebral Palsy, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 


Retarded Mental 


“Some the mental health as- 
pects mental Hygiene. July, 1955. 


discussion the right and wrong attitudes toward 
the educationally subnormal child and his needs. 


Brown, Spencer note speech retardation 
mental deficiency.” Pediatrics. Aug., 1955. 16:2:272-73. 


Mentally retarded children may begin 
single words the average normal age months and 
then stop using them. This behavior should regarded 
clue the presence mental retardation. 


dation for special training Kern County Schools. 1955. 
Mimeo. Kern County Schools, 2430 19th St., Bakers- 
field, Calif. 


revised administrative guide. Part III new 
provide adequate evaluative criteria administrators and 
teachers working the program. 


CALLAHAN, Marcaret. “Twenty forgotten 
Am. Nursing. Aug., 1955. 55:8:965-66. 


routine day and some the typical activities 
school for the mentally retarded are described. 


Ecos, The retarded child the com- 
munity; practical suggestions for community care. 1955. 
New York State Society for Mental Health, 105 
22nd St., New York 10. 35c. 


Deciding gwhat’s best for your retarded 1955. 
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eye movements response indicator testing the 
physically handicapped.” Clinical Psych. Oct., 1955, 
11:4:405-407. 


Raven’s Progressive Matrices the booklet and 
adapted forms was used, but the procedure 
limited this particular test. Quantitative findings were 
not altered significant degree the adapted method. 


Nancy comparison right hemiplegics 
with left hemiplegics visual perception.” Clinical 


Although evidence sensory involvement addition 
the impairment motor functions was shown, posi- 
tive relationship between the side the brain lesion and 
disturbance visual perception cannot supported 
this study. 


HELEN and JEANETTE “Parents 
children with cerebral Medical Social 
July, 1955. 4:3:110-20. 


The tensions, anxieties, and personality disturbances 
parents are the result not only the difficulties the 
physical care severely handicapped child, but also 
financial, housing, personal, and familial problems. 


Development 


Two new booklets, the first for the general public, 
and the second discussing the problems that parents face. 


“The use Bender Gestalt matura- 
tion level scoring system with mentally handicapped 
children.” Am. Orthopsychiatry. July, 1955. 


scale 114 items, which was created, appears from 
exploratory studies function adequately measuring 
instrument when used with population 
alized mentally retarded boys. 


“New developments speech 


Tenn. Pub. 


FREEMAN. 
and hearing rehabilitation Tennessee.” 
Record. Aug., 1955. 18:4:63-67. 


The Director the Wilkerson Hearing and Speech 
Center reviews the history the Center and describes 
the expanded program provided. 


backward child.” Zealand Med. Oct., 1954. 53:297: 
480-86. 


Reprinted in: Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct., 1955. 


comprehensive article that discusses the factors that 
create emotional disturbances, and the 
should observed parents and others their as- 
sociation with the child. The author considers primarily 
the child who moderately retarded. 


“The brain-damaged child; 
new challenge educators.” Minn. Education. 
1955. 36:1:26. 


Special educational needs the mentally retarded 
child are reviewed, with discussion.of suburban problems. 
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Younc, “Driver education for the mentally 
retarded student.” Calif. Teachers Assn. Mar., 1955. 
51:3:26-27. 


FACILITIES NEW BUILDING 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Summer Session—July August 10, 1956 
Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Summer 1956 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 
Blind and Partially Sighted 


i Cerebral Palsy 
eaf and Hard of Hearing 
Courses, 
Gifted Children 
Workshops, — and Homebound 
i ildren 
Curricula, Mental Retardation 
and Multiply Handicapped 
Psychology of Exceptional 
Demonstration 
Remedial Reading 
School in Severely Retarded Children 


Speech Correction 
Visiting Teachers 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


SCENIC BEAUTY 


Explains why some changes are necessary the course 
driver instruction the slow learning pupil 
profit from instruction. 


Speech Impairments 


mobile unit speech therapy pro- 
gram.” Speech and Hearing Disorders. Sept., 1955. 
20:3:304-310. 


Describes the organization and work the first cerebral 
palsy home therapy mobile unit. 


Forrest Lee and “So- 
among speech defective children.” 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. Sept., 1955. 20:3:277-283. 


group speech defective boys attending six- 
week summer residence clinic were evaluated for social 
position, found not necessarily related speech 
defects. 


Duncan, “Emotional aspects the com- 
munication problem cerebral palsy.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. 
16:4:19-23, 27. 


Successful therapists have empathy, well knowl- 
edge and insight into the organic and emotional dis- 
turbances that may affect the speech processes. 


“Teaching speech blind chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. July-Aug., 
1955. 16:4:12-15, 27. 
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Reprinted in: New Outlook for the Blind. Oct., 1955. 


49.8 :282-98. 


“The idea that teaching speech sightless children 
who have cerebral palsy highly specialized and relatively 


Fortune, “The Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center.” Rehabilitation. May-June, 1955. 21:3: 
7-10. 


Discusses the administration, program, plans the 
Center the campus Western Reserve University. 


cases speech retardation.” Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders. Sept., 1955. 20:3:300-303. 


Tends support the assertion that the most important 
cause marked speech retardation mental deficiency. 


“Speech and the cleft palate patient.” 
Feb., 1955. 41:2:121-36. 


JOSEPH. 
Am. Orthodontics. 


Discusses some the considerations involved the 
restoration normal speech, with particular emphasis 
those factors which might value the orthodontist. 
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aspiration stutterers and nonstutterers.” Abnormal 
and Social Psychology. July, 1955. 51:1:83-86. 


was found that stutterers were significantly lower 


average score, discrepancy between aim and accom- 
plishment; they ranged more widely their aspirations 
and succeeded more frequently. general they showed 
lower level aspiration. 


Tuberculosis 


Myers, and others. “Importance 
culin testing school children; year study.” Am. 
Med. Assn. Sept. 17, 1955. 159:3:185-90. 


“Tuberculin testing grade school children (in Min- 
neapolis) about once years since 1926 served 


accurate measure effectiveness the general 
tuberculosis control program and provided much other 
valuable information about this disease. Response the 
part the children improved from decade decade 


Visual Impairments 


and Tasororr, Leonarp “The psy- 
chological problems the congenitally blind child; work- 
shop, Am. Orthopsychiatry. July, 1955. 25:3: 
627-43. 


diagnosis and therapy the congenitally blind present 
three kinds problems: their interpersonal impact, 
the effects blindness may have personality and 
emotional development, and the problem semantics. 


fibroplasia the United Kingdom; report the 
their Conference retrolental fibroplasia.” Brit. Med. 
July 1955. 4931:78:82. 


same issue: “Incidence retrolental fibroplasia 
England and Wales 1951,” Boyd and 
Hirst, 83-85; “Retrolental fibroplasia (an editorial) 
110-111. 


study 1,095 babies weighing pounds under 
birth, were affected with retinopathy. The findings 
the study are reported. 


ALEXANDER “Let’s all counted; national 
survey personnel standards and personnel practices 


services for the New Outlook for the Blind. 


description the specific aims and scope na- 
tional survey made the American Foundation for 


the Blind. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
Suggested bibliography the fields eye health, treat- 
ment and related social services. 1955. Mimeo. The 
Society, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


annotated checklist books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
periodical articles, and films concerned with the medical, 
psychological, educational and social service aspects 
impaired vision. 


PARMELEE, H., Jr. “The developmental evalua- 
tion the blind premature infant.” Am. Diseases 
Children. Aug., 1955. 90:2:135-39. 


report study determine whether standards 
developmental progress established for 
fants can applied premature infants and blind 
premature infants. When proper correction made for 
the weeks prematurity, these standards can 
with both groups premature infants. 


General 


NATIONAL Rep Cross. Swimming for the 
handicapped; instructor’s manual. 1955. Natl. 
Red Cross, Washington 13, 


This manual explains the general physiological and 
psychological values such program, lists facilities and 
equipment needed, and gives information help instruct- 
ors understand and teach the handicapped with various 
conditions. The appendix contains information 
operation the program, pictorial display joint mo- 
tions, and glossary. 


Commission. Recreation for 
handicapped people California. 1955. (Publ. 23) 
Documents Section, State Printing Office, Sacramento 14, 
Calif. 50c. 


guide for public recreation boards and officials, this 
booklet offers information the recreational needs 
the handicapped, operating viewpoints and procedures 
public recreation agency programs, and descriptions 
selected examples governmental programs 
fornia. 
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The needs physically han- 
dicapped children; report survey Chicago’s spe- 
cial schools, April 1954. 1954. tabs. Chicago 
Board Education, Room 210, 228 LaSalle St., Chi- 


cago Illinois. 


Data reveal great diversity physical handicaps, with 
cerebral palsy accounting for the largest group. Mental 
handicap was found several times more prevalent 
than normal group. Who should attend 
school, for how long period, and for what specific rea- 
sons are considered. 


Service. 1956 annotated list 
books for supplementary reading (kindergarten-Grade 9); 
10th ed. 1955. The Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, 


The annual catalog the Service, presenting chosen 
list 1,000 children’s books from more than publish- 
ers, arranged topics and school grade levels. 
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Free librarians, school teachers and administrators 
who request official letterhead; otherwise, 25c copy. 


Davison, “Medical and psychological team work 
the care chronically ill children.” Pediatrics. Aug., 
1955. 16:2:270-271. 


Reprinted from: Texas Rep. Biol. 12:655. 1954. 


The author briefly urges that every in-patient facility 
treating children should make provision for adequate at- 
tention psychologic and educational needs. 


GENEVIEVE. “Physical education for individual 
needs, including those the physically handicapped.” 
California Schools. Sept., 1955. 


Regulations set the California Education Code 
and their application are discussed, and suggestions for 
programs meet pupil’s needs are made. 


college level.” College University Business. June, 1955. 

Described school-to-home telephone project with 
two homebound students Boston University Junior Col- 
lege 1952. Available reprint form from Rich- 
ards, Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 


hospital.” Nursing Outlook. Aug., 1955. 


“The nursery school 
3:8:440-443. 


After observing the nursery school play program 
the University Maryland campus, student nurses then 
have the opportunity study sick children the elemen- 
tary school the University Hospital. 


Gr. COMMITTEE THE REHABILITATION 
the Disabled. 1955. illus. Stationery Off., 
London, England and available the from British 
Information Services, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


(86c). 


Presents concise and factual account provisions 
Great Britain. brief historical review progress 
given. Included the appendix are listings organiza- 
tions concerned with rehabilitation, sheltered employment, 
vocational training, and voluntary services 
disabilities. 


therapy; compiled under the direction 
Watson. 1955. illus. Pub. Federated Garden 
Clubs Michigan and available from the National Coun- 
cil Books, Inc., Box 4298, Philadelphia 44, Pa. $1.00. 


booklet written assist garden club members 
planning volunteer program horticultural therapy. 


Proceedings, 
Workshop Rehabilitation Handicapped 
Wayne University, May 12-13 1955. 1955. The 
Assn., Lansing, Mich. 


Leaders vocational rehabilitation and special educa- 
tion met evaluate existing programs and services and 
point out means extending and improving educational 
and vocational opportunities for handicapped youth. Re- 
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ports four workshop groups cover the topics of: pre- 
paring for transition from school, emancipation from the 
home, achieving realistic life goals, and securing and 
adjusting employment. 


“Boarding care for crippled 
children.” Virginia Welfare Bul. Apr., 1955. 


Reports how the foster home program for crippled chil- 
dren coming from rural areas Richmond for medical 
treatment was organized and how administered. 


Minnesota, or. guide for leaders 
parent and family life education, prepared Pearl 
Cummings, Dan Overlade, and Dale Harris. 1955. 
Mimeo. University Minnesota, Institute Child 
Welfare, Minneapolis 14, Minn. $1.00. 


booklet defining parent education and presenting 
outline for course local leadership methods well 
content for various topics interest parents 
the subject child development. 


rectory Catholic facilities for exceptional children 
the United States. 1955. 102 The Assn., 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, $1.00 


This directory for the first time offers pertinent in- 
formation day and residential schools, clinics, and 
listing courses teacher training institutions under 
Catholic auspices 


hood, Conrad Riley. 1955. The Foundation, 
143 35th New York 16, 


Presents nontechnical language what known about 
nephrosis give the parents some insight into why 
there can such conflicting ideas within the medical 
profession. This booklet available physicians for 
their use with parents patients. 


recreation completed 1953 and 1955. 
230) Mimeo. The Assn., 8th St., New York 11, 
$1.00. 


This first comprehensive annual listing includes 
references research relating the aged and hand- 


NATIONAL RECREATION Suggested standards 
for hospital recreation personnel. 1955. 62-7-55) 
Mimeo. The Assn., 8th New York 11, 


Recreation leadership with the ill and handicapped; 
service career for you. 61-6-55). Mimeo. 


Two leaflets for guidance counselors and educators 
describing hospital recreation career and the quali- 
fications recommended. 


Epwarp. “Physical ailments and the fright- 
ened child.” Mental Hygiene. July, 1955. 39:3:489-497, 


How fears generated children tuberculosis, dia- 
betes, rheumatic heart disease, epilepsy, cerebral palsy 
and other nerve disorders affect their social relationships, 
emotional growth, and adjustment physical limitations 
are explained. 
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REPRINTS NOW AVAILABLE 


Social Drama for Retarded Adoles- 
cents. Single copy 15¢ 


Testing the Cerebral Palsied. 
Single copy 15¢ 


Personality the Brain Injured 
Child. Single copy 25¢ 


Child Therapy—A Frame Refer- 
ence. Single copy 20¢ 


Epileptic Children Spe- 
cial School Program, Study. 
Single copy 20¢ 

Classroom Teachers Can Help 
Maladjusted Children. Single 
copy 15¢ 

Helping Parents Accept Their 
Exceptional Children. Single 
copy 20¢ 


Total School Planning for the Gifted 
Child. Single copy 25¢ 


Are Mentally 
dren Segregated the Regular 
Grades? Single copy 20¢ 


What Special About Special Edu- 
cation? Single copy 50¢ 


Spotting Potential 
the School. Single copy 20¢ 


Teaching Slow Learners Read 
Common Signs. Single copy 
15¢ 


Positive Factors Multiple Grade 
Classroom for 
Handicapped. Single copy 
20¢ 


The Role Speech Correctionist 
the Public School. Single 
copy 20¢ 


(Discounts quantity orders. Other 
titles available upon request.) 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201-16th St., N.W. Washington D.C 


preliminary inquiry into the cost hospital care for 
certain diseases and their implications 
Am. Public Health. Sept., 1955. 45:9:1127-1130. 


Presents data from the records the Children’s 
Medical Center, Boston, concerning the special financial 


‘problems which are created hospital care cases 


severe burns, congenital heart disease, hare lip and cleft 
palate. 


outpatient psychiatric clinics the United States and 
Territories, 1954. 1955. (Pub. Health Serv. 
no. 428) Superintendent Documents, Washington 


This present directory lists the addresses the clinics 
geographically state; additional information reported 
the clinics will incorporated later directory. 


our annotated directory 


Films the Handicapped 


Prepared Jerome Rothstein and Thomas 


Listings Grouped Type Disability. Each 
Listing Indicates 


Nature the subject matter 

From whom you can borrow rent 
Cost transportation rental 

Length and width 

Whether silent sound 

Whether black and white color 


Includes also filmstrips, slides, and recordings 
Ready Source Reference for Meetings 


Teacher education students School faculties 
Special education groups Rehabilitation work- 
ers Social workers Nurses groups Parent- 
teacher associations and others 


Annual Supplement, each 
Four Year Subscription (Directory and three 

(Cash with order required less than $1.00) 


Discounts quantity orders 


Order now from 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL’ CHILDREN 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 


DECEMBER, 1955 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TUESDAY, APRIL APRIL 14, 1956 


Panels 


Symposiums 


Demonstrations 


Classroom Teachers—Attention: 


The Wednesday morning session will feature 
prominent speaker, who will talk General 
Educator Looks Special Education.” 


Following his talk there will special panel 
interrogators, well questioning members 
the audience. 


The first half the morning program will last 
for hour and minutes. After brief break, 
the audience will re-assemble five groups 
discuss such problems 


segregation special classes 


orientation teachers various complex 
handicaps 
guidance programs—such for 
for the severely mentally retarded 
pilot studies behavior and learn- 
ing brain injured, aphasic, and 
emotionally disturbed 


follow-up studies job adjustment the 
handicapped 


developmental status sheltered workshops 
for the trainable 


the afternoon, the groups will 
six workshop meetings discuss special education 
within the general education program. 

For announcement the sub-topics and activities 
for Wednesday afternoon and other days the 
convention, watch future issues the ICEC BUL- 


LETIN and EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
Headquarters Hotel: The Nicollet 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
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resolution for the new year— 


your 


The new NEA center being built 16th Street, 
N.W., the “Street Presidents.” This familiar 
thoroughfare the teachers America. Along 
may found many the embassies, churches, 
fraternal shrines, statuary, mansions, and modern 
apartments. 


this famous street beginning Lafayette Park, 
directly front the White House, and extending 
due north the Maryland-District Columbia 
boundary line, the new NEA home replacing the 
old. Nearby are the headquarters many other 
professional groups contributing the advancement 
the American people. 


such surroundings, the NEA center close 
the heart the nation’s capital, securely fixed 
part the city culture and tradition. This new 
building most significant milestone profes- 
sional progress. will symbol education’s 
place our national life, 


Please mail your pledges and contributions William 
Carr, Executive Secretary, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
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Best (Wishes 
for the 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ADVERTISERS 
Devereux Schools 
ICEC 
Education Handicapped Gifted Pupils the 
Secondary Schools 
Evaluation Education the Cerebral Palsied 
Films the Handicapped 
Jay Warren, Inc. 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
Syracuse University 


University Chicago Press 


Zenith Hearing Aids 


Joint Sectional Meeting Section and 
ICEC, American Association 
Advancement Science Convention, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dec. 27-29 National Council Teachers Mathematics, 
NEA, Wash., 

Dec. 27-30 National Science Teachers Assn, NEA Re- 
gional, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dec. 28-30 College Physical Education Association, Day- 
tona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Jan. 6-7 NCTEPS, NEA, Regional, Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 9-10 National Conference Health Education for 
All College Students, NEA, Wash., 

Jan. 9-10 NCTEPS, NEA, Regional, Wash., 

Jan. 11-13 National Conference Health Education for 
All Prospective Teachers, NEA, Wash., 

Jan. 13-14 NCTEPS, NEA, Regional, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jan. 16-17 NCTEPS, NEA, Regional, Chicago, 

Jan. 20-21 NCTEPS, NEA, Regional, Kansas City, Kans. 

Jan. 23-24 NCTEPS, NEA, Regional, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Jan. 27-28 NCTEPS, NEA, Regional, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Apr. Convention, The Nicollet Hotel, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


AUDIOLOGIST man 
hearing rehabilitation work with adults 
using hearing testing mobile unit. Qualifica- 
tions: Masters’ degree speech and hearing, 
Master’s degree Audiology; equiva- 
lent specialization Audiology. Two years 


paid experience. $5,700 going $6,700 
five years. Write: Stahl Butler, Executive 
Director, Michigan Association for Better 
Hearing, 408 Hollister Building, Lansing 
Michigan. 
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THE EDUCATION HANDICAPPED 
AND GIFTED PUPILS 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


January 1955 issue The Bulletin the National Association Secondary 


Planned and prepared ICEC committee. Twenty chapters, six sections, 
all areas exceptional children. Written leading specialists the field. 
excellent reference for all special education people interested establishing 
secondary school program education for exceptional children, well for 
regular secondary school principals, superintendents schools, and others. The 
section titles, the editors, and contributors are: 


Section Exceptional Youth American High Schools—Lloyd 


Dunn 


Section II. Secondary Education for Gifted Students—Paul Witty 
and Samuel Bloom 


Section III. Secondary Education for Mentally Retarded Pupils—Amy 
Allen, Gwen Retherford, Paul Voelker, Ruby Van Meter, Letty 
Wickliffe, and Dorothy Pasch 


Section IV. Secondary Education for Physically Handicapped Pupils— 
Olive Bruner, Elena Gall, Genevieve Drennen, Lillie Mae Rickman, 
Olive Peck, Ruth Irwin, Hester Burbridge, Ruth Green, and 
Nelle Dabney 


Section Secondary Education for Pupils with Social and Emotional 
Difficulties—Opal Boston 


Section VI. Administrative Planning for High School Students Who Are 
Exceptional—Ray Graham, Virgil Rogers, Edgar Farley, Doris 
Klaussen, Joseph Fenton, Arthur Hill, and Lloyd Dunn 


Appendices and 


Chairman, Editorial Committee—Lloyd Dunn, Coordinator Spe- 
cial Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Order your copy directly from 


International Council for Exceptional Children 


National Education Association, 1201 16th N.W., Washington 


Single copy $1.50. Discounts: 2-9 copies 10%; 10-99 copies 25%; 100 more 33-1/3%. 
Prepaid orders are shipped postpaid. 
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